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ou can also get a Tom Baker doll, on sale for 
£12.99 — or just three Venusian Quarks,” explained 
Tom Baker, the Fourth Doctor himself, on a recent 
edition of BBC panel show Have | Got News For You. 
“Look, interchangeable heads!” He threw back his own 
head and bellowed with laughter, before adding: “If you 
don't like your Tom Baker doll, just wait until it turns into 
% a Sylvester McCoy doll - then you'll really hate it." 
Ha-bloody-ha, 
“You don't think of the Doctors as bitching about each 
other's regenerations, really, do you?” mused team captain 
lan Hislop. (He's never watched The Three Doctors, clearly.) 
To the public at large, it seems, the McCoy era is still 
considered Doctor Who's nadir. Mind you, even at the time, 
viewers were switching off in their droves. Scheduled opposite 
popular ITV soap opera Coronation Street on ITV, the viewing figures 
for Series Twenty-Six opener Battlefield Part One dipped to an all-time 
low of only 3.1 million viewers, It would have been cheaper for the 
production team to go round to each viewer's home and explain the plot to them personally over a cup of tea. 

The irony, of course, is that the small, dedicated group of viewers that stuck with Doctor Who during the tail end 
of the 1980s was treated to some of the boldest, drollest, most erudite, most original, and most breathtakingly 
imaginative episodes that the show had ever produced: an assortment of dark and ruthless Gothic-esque thrillers, 
out-and-proud oddball romps, and admirably self-mocking, surprisingly sweet, efficiently entertaining action 
adventures, The Sylvester McCoy era: basically, it's better than you think. 

But it wasn’t enough. One year after Battlefield, and no-one was watching at all, as the BBC retired Doctor Who 
without fanfare or fuss. The show was, to all intents and purposes, dead. Until, that is, one night in 1996, when 
Paul McGann packed a solid punch as a newly-regenerated Eighth Doctor... 

This compilation of the best of DWM's extensive archive of exclusive interviews that cover the years 1987 to 1996 
offers fresh, multiple perspectives on these amazing years. It chronicles the exploits of the pint-sized, flipped-out, 
spoon-fiddling, intergalactic man of mystery (stand up Doctor Number Seven — oh, you are, sorry!), and his 
shaggy-haired, high-spirited, tonsil-tickling, one-shot successor (Doctor Number Eight — ladies, stand well back), 
providing a complete primer for Doctor Who newbies, as well as a valuable refresher for hardened aficionados, and 
a thumping good read for the rest of us. It contains some stories that you may have heard before, and some that 
you probably haven't. 

Of course, our interviewees focus more on some serials than others, but that is the nature of memory and 
judgement, and that is the point of a memoir, This Special Edition reflects how the cast and crew themselves recall 
what they did, and what happened to them, which makes for a frank, forthright, and insightful read — in turns funny, 
poignant, provocative and, importantly, in their own words. 

Oh, and not wishing to make an issue of this, but actually the Sylvester McCoy doll isn't half bad. 

He only has one head, but frankly that’s enough, Just don't, whatever you do, leave him lying 
near your cutlery drawer...! 


BENJAMIN COOK 


AFTERWORD! 


PAUL CORNELL u 
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FE ISN’T ALL 
HA HA HEE HEE 


THE TRIAL WAS OVER AND THE THE POWERS THAT BE HAD REACHED THEIR VERDICT. DOCTOR 
WHO HAD WON A STAY OF EXECUTION AND WOULD RETURN TO BBC] FOR ANOTHER SEASON 
OF ADVENTURES. BUT THE SERIES HAD NOT GOT OFF SCOT-FREE. A CHANGE IN LEAD ACTOR 
WAS DEMANDED BY THE BBC’S CONTROLLERS, THE SEASON WAS ALLOCATED JUST 14 25-MINUTE 
EPISODES — AND IT WOULD HAVE TO FACE THE TOUGHEST POSSIBLE OPPOSITION FROM ITV... 


Little over a week after attending a publicity session to 
promote Doctor Who's twenty-third season, a 14-part 
adventure called The Trial of a Time Lord, the show’s 
leading man, Colin Baker, was informed by producer John 
Nathan-Turner that his contract would not be renewed for 
Season Twenty-Four. The final episode of Season Twenty- 
Three, scripted by husband-and-wife writing team Pip and 
Jane Baker, turned out to be the Sixth Doctor's swansong. 


“It wasnt John's decision to 
let Colin go,” Pip clarifies, “but the powers-that-be 
decided that a change might do the series good. 
We enjoyed writing for Colin, and we would have 
Continued to do so had he stayed.” 

“We think he made a very good Doctor,” Jane chips 
in. “He has a sharp mind and wonderful wit. We're 
very fond of him.” 

“I dont think the series needed a change.” 


Wasn't it awkward for Bonnie Langford, who played 
companion Melanie Bush, when she was asked back for 
the entire twenty-fourth season, but Colin Baker wasn't? 


“Well, I knew that Colin was 
unhappy, but he’d been unhappy during The Trial of 
a Time Lord. He was perturbed about what was going 
on — the politics at the BBC. But I'd agreed to do 
two series.” 


In mid December 1986, John Nathan-Turner phoned up 
Pip and Jane to discuss an immediate commission for one 


final Sixth Doctor serial, to open Season Twenty-Four. 


“He wanted a fitting epitaph for 
the Sixth Doctor,” says Pip. “Colin turned down the 
option, but we expected him to change his mind once 
he'd calmed down.” 

“We spoke to him on the phone for many hours, 
trying to persuade him to come back,” adds Jane. 

“We suggested a rematch with the Rani [who had 
featured in the Bakers’ Season Twenty-Two serial The 
Mark of the Rani, played by Kate O'Mara]. We knew 
that John was anxious to use the character again, and 
we were quite happy to let him.” owm 


“It was always mooted that the Rani 
would be back, but then I went to Hollywood [to 
join the cast of US soap Dynasty] and nothing more 
was said. A while later, | remember writing to John 
Nathan-Turner, from Hollywood, saying, ‘I cannot 
stand this eternal sunshine! It’s driving me mad. 
You've got to help me. I want to be in a gravel put 
somewhere in the pissing rain, changing in a caravan 


in front of 20 nosy crewmembers. For heaven sake, 
get me out of here — and on to the set of Doctor Whol’” 


“I approached Kate first. She 
loves the series, and she agreed to do it, even before 
seeing the script. She gave me an early go-ahead, 
and that meant 1 could commission the story. It's 
a very interesting first story. It's not highly complex, 
but really what you're trying to do is profile the 
new Doctor, and make him ‘showy’ and to the 
fore. Similarly, with someone like Kate O’Mara, 
you want there to be a good section with her. I think 
it's a cracking good story for the new Doctor to 
embark upon.” DWM 


Pip and Jane wrote the Season Twenty-Four opener — still 
called Strange Matter at this point, but later re-titled 
Time and the Rani — without knowledge of the new 
Doctor's identity. 


“When Colin was dropped, John 
asked us who we thought should be cast as the new 
Doctor,” says Pip. “One of our suggestions was David 
Warner. There’s something about him.” 

“He has that intellectual quality,” suggests Jane. 
“He can act sympathetic, without appearing too 
sympathetic. We've always believed that the Doctor 
should have an edge to him.” 


Would David have liked to play the Doctor, given 
the opportunity? 


“There's a wonderful charm about it,” 
he says of Doctor Who. “It's science-fiction without 
being too heavy... It's wonderful, escapist, Saturday 
teatime entertainment... If given the choice, I'd much 
prefer to work on a smaller, friendlier production than 
on a blockbuster movie or whatever...” 


Andrew Morgan was commissioned to direct Time and 
the Rani. 


“I was there during all of the 
casting process and screen tests for the new Doctor. 
The | final] four candidates learned a couple of 
specially-written scenes, and there was a costume 
supervisor who talked to each of them about how 
they wanted to look... Part of the Doctor is his 
quirkiness, and they were all quirky in their different 
ways. There was Chris Jury [later cast as Deadbeat in 
The Greatest Show in the Galaxy], and Dermot Crowley, 
who was very good, and Ken Campbell, but in my 
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opinion Sylvester was head-and-shoulders above 
the others.” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “Ken was up for it, only I got it. The 
feeling was — and | tend to agree — that Ken would have 
made a better villain... He would have been brilliant as 
another Master or a Rani.” 


SYLVESTER Mecoy: “I heard on the BBC News that Colin 
Baker was leaving Doctor Who. | phoned up my agent 
and said, ‘Look, there's a job going at the BBC,’ He 
phoned up John Nathan-Turner, who said, ‘Sylvester 
who?’ My agent said, ‘Yes!’ John said, ‘Well, obviously 
I'm interested, blah, blah, blah,’ and tried to fob off 

my agent. The next phone call to come through to 

John, luckily enough, was from a BBC producer, 

Clive Doig, who I'd worked with lots of times, and he, 
independently, said, ‘I think Sylvester McCoy would 
make a really good Doctor. Why don't you see him?’ John 
asked, ‘Are you working with his agent?!’ He said, ‘Don't 
know what you're on about.’ So that coincidence kind 

of encouraged John to follow up. I was at the National 
Theatre playing the Pied Piper, in a part written specially 
for me by Adrian Mitchell, a great poet, playwright 

and novelist. It was a very good audition piece for 

Doctor Who. I wore an extraordinary, wonderful, multi- 
coloured coat, which I think, visually, must have tingled 
something in John's mind when he came to see the play. 
There was this multi-coloured coat, which in a sense 
was like Colin's, which wasn't actually very popular, but 
it was a Doctor Who-ish thing. John went back and — he 
told me this much later — he said, ‘I've found my new 
Doctor.’ But then I had to go through lots and lots of 
bureaucratic things...” 


(<) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “We did two screen tests — two 

scenes. One of those was overpowering the enemy, 
and I passed that. Janet Fielding [who played Tegan 
opposite Peter Davison's Doctor] did the test with me, 
and then I began to think, oh my God, they're serious 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “It was all, as these things are, 
nerve-racking, I went away to the country, and sat in a 
cottage somewhere, thinking, should I do this or not? 1 
suppose I was worried about typecasting, and knowing 
what I was going to be doing for the next three years. 
To me, that was an appalling thought. That's one of the 
things about the acting profession: it’s very uncertain, 
but there's a sense of incredible adventure. I hate it 
when I don't know what's happening next. At the same 
time, once | do know, I hate that as well! I think, well, 
where are the surprises coming from? I didn't realise 
that the surprise would be that they were going to take 
the thing off the air!” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “I didn't really, because he’d gone. 
Being an actor, we know that we take over other 
people's jobs and things change. | didn't sack Colin 
Baker. | agree it was unfortunate and unfair, but it 
had nothing to do with me. There was a job going.” 


pip Baxer: “We were well into writing Strange 

Matter when we were shown a video of Sylvester's 
audition. We had to alter the script to accommodate 
a regeneration, so we settled on a pre-credits teaser. 
We couldn't just open with Sylvester's title sequence.” 


ANDREW MORGAN: “| wanted to use a clip of Colin 
from the previous series, and then put all the 
post-production effects over it, but in the event 
Sylvester was there in a wig and we did a kind of 
early morphing effect on him.” 


PIP AND JANE BAKER: That was John's idea, not ours,” 
insists Pip. 

Asked their opinion on Sylvester's casting, Jane 
admits that it’s “an awkward question’, adding, 


“We like Sylvester tremendously, but he wasn't our idea 
of the Doctor.” 

“We're not saying that we wouldn't have cast Sylv per 
se, but we would have had him develop the character 
in a different way. He made the Doctor rather too jokey 
for our liking. 1 don't suppose it was Sylv's fault, but the 
jokiness grew out of all proportion. 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “What tends to happen is that the 
authors dictate the kind of Doctor... The rhythm of the 
writing gives it to you. Obviously there's room as an 
actor to impose things on that, but the author is really 
the thing in all creative drama. You just take the cue 
and run.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “I made lots of mistakes before | finally 
got to where I wanted with the Doctor.” 


ANDREW ylvester was quite experimental, 
trying different things. He took direction extremely well, 
and | think he was grateful for any little thing 1 could 
suggest. It was a new experience for both of us. I don't 
think I was that much help, but we got on well together 
and bolstered each other up, having a laugh." 

JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “He's very witty and amusing, very 


inventive, tremendously physical 


yLVESTER McCoy: “Having got the part, I actually knew 
very little about it overall. | hadn't watched it for years, 
but I had distant memories of Patrick Troughton. He 
stuck in my memory, because he was the first Doctor 
I'd watched. | think your first Doctor — like your first 
love — kind of sticks. 1, most likely wrongly, remember 
Patrick Troughton as being a clownish type of Doctor 
He always made me laugh, and he was amusing, and 
I always veer towards comedy myself. That's my 
instinct. So my initial instinct was to kind of go for a 
slightly Chaplinesque Doctor, because he’s one of my 
great heroes.” 


E O'MARA: “The new Doctor was still establishing 
himself. In that sense, | wasn't really playing a guest part 
- | mean, I had more experience than Sylvester!" 


Did she help him find his feet? 

“I didnit need to, Sylvester had firm ideas about how he 
wanted to play the Doctor. I thought he was extremely 
good and absolutely right for the part. He w: 
eccentric. He had this wonderfully quirky sense of 
humour. Colin had given a smoother, cooler, and 
altogether more laidback sort of delivery. Sylvester, in 
contrast, was a far more physical actor. They were two 
very different personalities.” 


s very 


NGFORD: 


BONN suppose they're different. At fir 
Mel thinks he's some kind of nut! But then I think a 
rapport just kind of builds up. I'd worked with both 

Colin and Sylvester before, and they're great friends of 
mine, so I didn't think, oh, I’ve got to change the way 

I played that. | wouldn't say I noticed a difference, but 
then again I hope there is a difference.” 


‘oy: “Well, I like the pullover, but personally 
1 think the costume As for 
the question marks, they're a nice motif, | don't know 


s too loud for my taste. 


whether it matters.” 
IP AND JANE © “The business of choosing the 
costume went on for far too long,” moans Jane. “It was 
unnecessary. It wasn't our idea. Playing the spoons went 
another step too far.” 

“We're not blaming Sylv,” Pip reiterates, “although he 
wanted to do it, I believe 


“| enjoyed playing the spoons all over 
Kate O'Mara’s front. That's my memory of that.” 


“It was John who suggested the 
spoons,” says Jane. “We weren't there when it happened, 
but Sylv and John were at a social evening — nothing to 
do with work — when Sylv began mucking about playing 
the spoons, John thought it was hilarious.” 
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“It wasn't in our scripts, It was added on afterwards 
John was veering towards turning the Doctor into an 
intergalactic busker.” 

“The Doctor should be of equal stature to his 


adversaries, 

"I don't want to make an issue of it,” persists Pip, 
“but where the hell would a Time Lord learn to play 
the bloody spoons? It doesn’t add up.” 

“Mixing up aphorisms wasn't our idea either, 
says Jane. “ʻA cow in a china shop? That's ridiculous 
I don't know where John got the idea from, but he 
wanted the regeneration to have not quite worked. 
We had no choice but to go along with his ideas. 


Ô DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


If that was the way that John wanted to go...” 

“We had to decide,” says Pip, “whether or not to make 
a song and dance about it. Was it an important enough 
issue? We decided not. We hoped that the jokiness 
wouldn't interfere with the overall thrust of the script. 
Perhaps the fans liked the light-heartedness.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “Well, yes. It’s part of the way Scots 
speak... The English, they're very lazy with that. It’s 
a genetic thing. R-r-r-r-r-r-r! I'll have to give a master 
class. Part of my Doctor Who was to r-r-r-r-roll his r's.” 


TUR 


“A writer, relatively young, in his 
He was suggested to me by his agent. I read 
an awful lot of his stuff, which I thought was smashing. 
We met to find out whether he'd be interested in finding 
out more about television as a script editor, and he 


Andrew Cartmel 


leapt at it... We sat and chatted about Doctor Who, and 
a ‘sparky’ conversation happened. There were things 
we agreed on, things we disagreed on, and things that 
sent us off on tangents, and really that’s the best kind 
of environment for a producer to work in. If he has a 
script editor who totally agrees with everything he says, 
or totally disagr it becomes a 
stifling of everyone's talent. Andrew and I very definitely 
sparked, and so we went through some ideas for the 
new season.” 


with everything he says, 


\ CARTMEL: “There were problems from the 
moment | got there. Problems, | learned quickly, were 


part of the job, really. For instance, the BBC would 
never decide whether they would do 4 son of Doctor 
Who again until the very last minute. It was either 

a low priority for them or they couldn't wrap their 
heads around it, And it was always the same budget 
as the previous year, which meant that the resources 
were actually shrinking, due to inflation. So John had 
this eleventh-hour go-ahead for Season Twenty-Four 
He'd covered himself by commissioning Pip and Jane 
Baker to do a four-parter... Unfortunately, there was 
enormous conflict between myself and Pip and Jane. 

I was totally fresh to it. | didn’t know anything about 
handling a situation like that. I think they perceived 
me as this new kid on the block. They didn't know if 
I knew anything.” 


PIP AND JANE BAKER: “Andrew hadn't much experience,” 
says Jane, “He had no history of script editing, so 

I don't think he was able to bring much to the job. 
Not that I'm keen on script editors; 1 prefer to work 
with producers. An experienced script editor would 
have questioned whether spoon-playing was really 
going to help in developing the new Doctor.” 

“I don't think Andrew was a strong enough script 
editor,” adds Pip. 

“Didn't he have something to do with computers?" 
Andrew had been working for a computer company 
in Cambridge when he was offered the job on Doctor 
Who. “Strangely enough, Pip's brother, Charles, had 
held a good position in an aerospace development 
company — and Andrew Cartmel had applied to him 
for a job.” 

“Charles had turned him down,” laughs Pip. 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “The thing about Pip and Jane is 
that structurally their stuff is very sound. They touch 
all the bases and write well-carpentered stories. But 
the things 1 was looking for were much wackier, 
much more off-beat, much darker, much sharper, 
much harder... My style wasn't their style. I had 
inherited their scripts. They wanted to do a standard, 


Mah 


old-fashioned story, and 1 wanted to do a funky 
new thing,” 


E maker: “We do occasionally receive 
complaints,” admits Pip, “that the vocabulary we use in 
our scripts and our books isn’t monosyllabic.” His eyes 
narrow. “Well, | don't buy that.” 
“They can always use a dictionary, s Jane. 
“When I read a book,” continues Pip, “I very 
much enjoy coming across new words and phrases. 
It's amazing how limited vocabulary has become 
- especially in the tabloids. People are wrong-headed 
to imagine that readers want this — to use the current 
expression — dumbing down. It’s quite absurd." 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “At the time, | was reading a lot of Alan 
Moore, the comics writer, a lot of Swamp Thing, and you 
can imagine the collision of cultures 
between what I was wanting to do and 
what they were wanting to do... It wasrit 
a happy situation, although we were 
terribly nice to each other ostensibly. 
What I should have done with Time 
and the Rani was remind myself that 
John was very happy with Pip and 

Jane. I should have just stood back, let 
them get on with what they wanted to 
do. I should have looked on Time and 
the Rani as a learning curve. It would 
have been a much happier experience, 
because I didn't get what | wanted in 
the end on that story anyway. 
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t wasn't meant to be funny,” insists 
Jane. “It was to make the story work. The Doctor was 
suffering from amnesia, so the Rani convinced him that 
she was Mel.” 

“And Kate was capable of pulling it off,” says Pip. “It 
really does pay to have top-rate actors. | do hope Bonnie 


Langford didn't mind.” 


“Well, she didn't have much of a choice, did 
she? I found it terribly, terribly difficult, and I didn't think 
it was a particularly good idea. I'm completely unlike 
Bonnie visually. The girl is as thin as a rail. I would have 
been a lot happier if | hadn't had to do those scenes. 

I had to single out Bonnie's idiosyncrasies, and that 
wasnt very easy to do. It was, in fact, extremely awkward, 
especially when Bonnie was on set. Actually, she was 
terribly good about it. She even gave me some tips, It's 
very difficult to imitate somebody if you don't really know 
them that well.” 


KATE O'MARA 


“In rehearsals, Bonnie would say a 
line, and then Kate would say it, trying to get into the 


NDREW MORGA 


© DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


character. When we came to do it, Kate just got up 
and did it like the trouper she is. 1 think Bonnie was 
quite amused,” 


STER McCoy: “It was glorious... It was Bonnie, 

When Boni was around, Kate felt slightly embarrassed 
about it, and pulled it back a bit — although Bonnie didn't 
mind. We didn't know at the time, but we chatted about 
it afterwards.” 


LANGFORD: “Oh, it was wonderful... It was quite, 
quite weird, and one of the weird things was when 1 was 
standing off the set, and there she was in my costume and 
with a wig and everything, saying, ‘But Doctor —" It really 
made me giggle. She was doing a scene as me, and they 
were trying to work out these different moves she was 
doing, and one of the cameramen turned around and said, 
‘When Bonnie goes up here...’ And I was saying, ‘Is not 
Bonnie! I'm here! It’s Kate!’ We were having rather a hoot... 
It was like looking in a mirror.” 


BONNIE 


T >: “I had an outrageous outfit, which 
they made because Kate O'Mara had to wear the same 
thing —a stripy orange top [it was pink] and white 
trousers. White trousers! In a quarry! I mean, a wardrobe 
person's nightmare.” 

Could Bonnie take off the high heels that she was 
forced to wear for the previous season? Sylvester was 
considerably shorter than Colin, after all. 

“Yes, I could lower my heels. I could wear flat shoes.” 


NGFO! 


“I was hanging upside-down from my feet! 
Do you remember those scenes? They caused the blood 
vessels under my eyes to explode — or implode, | guess — 
and my skin went very blotchy. I had to say, ‘I’m terribly 
sorry, but I really can't hang upside-down for much 
longer. You're going to have to take me down.” 


KATE O'MARA 


ANDREW MORGAN: “We were very worried. But she was all 
right after a rest.” 


KATE O'MARA: 


“They ended up having to make me up with 
lots of very heavy make-up, and then film me the right 


way up, with a wind machine blowing my hair back, to 
look as though I were hanging upside-down. Otherwise 
that scene could have seriously damaged my eyesight.” 

Kate has fonder memories of the serial's two most 
garrulous cast members: “Wanda Ventham [Faroon] 
and Donald Pickering [Beyus] were great chums of 
mine. They were tremendously good fun. They talked 
a lot in rehearsals, Sylvester and I had one hell of a 
lot of scenes together, so Wanda and Don used not to 
be needed for several hours at a time. Whilst we were 
rehearsing our scenes, they would sit in the corner, 
chatting away. 


THA 


AVE “We were sent outside like naughty 
children. Kate complained about us. All the way through 
rehearsals, all she could hear was twittering in the 
background. She said, ‘It's not that | mind you talking; 

I just want to know what you're talking about!" 


KATE O'MARA: “When we got into the studio, Sylvester and 
I were aware of the very deadly quiet. We'd only recorded 
a few lines when Sylvester stopped. He said, ‘I'm sorry, | 
can't go on. I just can't do this scene without Donald and 
Wanda chattering in the background!’ You know what? 
He was right, The silence was morbid. I remember 
seeing them in make-up for the first time. I just couldn't 
believe it. They'd been turned into lizard people. It was 
so funny. Wanda turned to me and said, ‘Just look at me, 
darling! What have they done to my face?” 


WANDA VENTHAM AND DONALD PICKER We played the 
King and Queen Lakertyans, didnt v s Wanda 
“They gave us some sort of cream to stick all that stuff 
on. God, my face was sore.” 

“| just felt such an arsehole,” mutters Donald, “with 
that outfit and the terrible hair, which came right down 
to our bottoms. There was one time when we were half 
made-up, with those sequin things all over us because 
we were supposed to be reptilian... It was a Saturday 
night, and they were doing Call My Bluffin the studios. 
Arthur Marshall [a team leader on the panel show] was 
in the next dressing room to mine, so I knocked on his 


" sa 


door to say hello, When he saw me standing there in 

all my make-up, he screamed, and slammed the door 

in my face!” 

“Do you remember those creatures, the Tetraps?" 
anda is referring to the Rani’s bat-like, four-eyed goons. 
“Oh, Donald, they killed our daughter! They killed our 
little baby Lakertyan, Sarn. It cut to her skeleton lying on 
the ground, and I had to stand there with tears trickling 
down my cheeks. It was rather touching.” 


We wanted our monsters to look 
as hor sible,” says Pip. “Consider why, as 
a species, we are revolted by rats and bats. We're not 
revolted by hedgehogs or squirrels.” 
“I am!" exclaims Jane. “The squirrels eat our nuts.” 
Pip grimaces. “Well, most people like squirrels 
Vampires leave the same impression on people, We tend 
to find vampires as hideous as rats — so we merged the 
two, and the Tetraps were born.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “There's a cliffhanger where the Doctor 
is surrounded in a nest of Tetraps, and he's reacting to it. 


We did the take. At the end of it, Sylvester said, ‘That's 


the most ridiculous thing I've ever done. 
Up in the control room, John said, “You ain't 
seen nothing yet!” 


WTLETT: “It took about five 
fittings over the pre-production and 
rehearsal periods, about two months in 
all, to get the costumes right. [Costume 
designer] Ken Trew’s original Tetrap 
design was quite far removed from the 
eventual costume — more monkey-like 
The bodysuits were hot. We had a lot of 
trouble with the extras who had to wear 
them. On one occasion, in the studio, | 

was so hot that Kate O'Mara stopped the 
recording, and took me off the set and 
back to my dressing room to recover.” The 
close-ups of Urak's mouth tongue coming 
out were, in fact, an animatronic head on a technician's 
arm. However, for wider shots, Richard had to wear an 
alternative version of the same mask. “Urak had the only 
one with animatronics built into it. I couldn't see a thing, 
because the holes were very low down and wide apart. 
This meant I could either see to the right or to the left, 
but not straight ahead, which made trying to judge where 
I was going quite difficult. Secondly, the head was radio- 
controlled by a technician from behind the cameras, 

and all | could hear when I was wearing it was the 

buzz, buzz, buzz, as each command reached my head. 
Having all these electronic sounds in your head is really 


RICHARD G. 


disconcerting.” 


pip BAKER: “In our scripts for Time and the Rani, we 
specified that the screen should divide into four sections 
whenever we see things from a Tetrap's point of view. 
When a particular eye focused on a point of interest, we 
wanted the others to shut down, but Andrew Morgan 
was worried. He said he couldn't do it, and we accepted 
that. It’s nobody's fault. We realise now that Andrew 
didn't have the money do it." 
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ANDREW MORGAN: “It was a big job and a worrying 
time... There was one point where we were going to 
add on this special effects sphere with Bonnie Langford 
in it, bouncing all over the place, and | remember 
telling the cameraman to pan across this empty 

quarry so we could add it all in later with a model 

and cut-ins of Bonnie screaming. I stood there during 
that thinking, what am I doing? This is crazy! By today's 
standards, the effects were pretty basic, but back then 
they were new and exciting to me. I remember sitting 
around a big table with all these experts telling me that 


I had to lock off the camera and not move it, and this 
and that, I did what I was told. I was disappointed and 
quite cross that I'd been hoodwinked to make life easier 
for the technicians... To my mind, Time and the Rani 
looked pretty static and dull.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “I think there are probably some of 
the best special effects in it that 
1 have ever seen on television.” 


pip BAKER: “There are a number 
of reasons why some television 
doesn't work: bad acting, bad 
direction, bad writing... I say bad 
writing, but 1 should have said 
wrong expectation in the writing 
We sometimes get it wrong.” 


SYLVESTER M “I dont think 
the first one of my Doctor Whos 
was the best. It was all right, but 
it was just a jumble.” 


(2) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


pip Baker: “We'd never dream of apologising for our 
contributions.” Time and the Rani proved to be Pip and 
Jane's final script for Doctor Who. “We didn't want to 
continue writing for the Seventh Doctor. We were given 
the option, but we said we were busy.” 


Andrew Morgan 


“I thought the starfield-into-face 
was overused, really, and so Oliver suggested going to an 
outside company called CAL Video, to do a computer- 
generated sequence. Doctor Who had always been at the 
forefront of new television technology, Although we're 
by no means the first to use computer graphics, | felt 
Oliver's ideas were a very fresh look at the art." 


TURNER 


s: “My original thought was to have the 
universe explode from nothing, making a huge great 
starfield in which we could move around, to get a real 
feeling of space. | wanted to get a very obscure bubble 
coming across, which was going to become a bit more 
misty and gaseous. We couldn't quite achieve this, sı 
Gareth (Edwards, from CAL] created a similar effect by 
using several different textured layers. Then we were 
going to follow the bubble, go through it and look down 
upon it, to recreate, in a dramatic fashion, that stomach- 
churning sensation you get going up and down very 
quickly on a rollercoaster. In the end, we had to simplify 
the idea, but we did succeed to some extent. The TARDIS 
was going to materialise within the bubble, with flecks of 
light coming out of it, and fall into another galaxy, which 
would explode to form the head of the Doctor. Originally, 


OLIVER 


the idea was to create a skull-like shape first, which was a 
bit more sinister than what we ended up with.” 


GARETH EDWARDS: “Oliver kept on at me to get this 
feeling of movement, particularly when we come down 
and see the TARDIS in the bubble. 1 spent about six 
or seven weeks working on it. It was designed and 
animated on a Sun Workstation and IRIS terminal, 
and I used HARRY — a digital editing system — to 

edit all the pieces together. I played all kinds of tricks 
with logarithmic spirals to get the galaxy, with its little 
globular clusters, just right. It was based on a faithful 
model of the Milky Way... When I did the blue clouds, 
I was consciously trying to create something that had 
throwbacks to the original titles — that same kind of 
swirling effect. I timed the dissolves on the [Doctor's] 
face very carefully so that it was like a haunting face,” 


ouiver ELMES: “The producer wasn't too happy with the 
original head.” This version was used, accidentally, 

on Part Four of Time and the Rani. “He wanted a very 
hard image, so we had to use simpler equipment to 
superimpose the head over the one that we'd already 
done, I think it loses some of the drama, because the 
face suddenly appears, The wink was his idea, too.” 


OLIVER ELMES: “We had to play around with that on 
HARRY for a while, so that it matched the music at 
the right time... We had a photo session quite early 
on, We got Sylvester to sit down and pose. We had 
two versions: one normal, and one where we painted 
his face silver so that he would be less obtrusive on a 
black background.” 

So it was a series of photographs? 

“Yes, three photographs,” 


OLIVER ELMES: “If we'd had the money, we could have 
spent far more time on it 
more with the head — but within the £20,000 budget, 
CAL Video actually did quite a lot for us.” 


certainly we'd have done 


OLIVER ELMES: “I had a couple of designs, variations on 
the same theme, really. 1 thought, Doctor Who is not 
true space fiction. I feel it's like an animated comic. It's 
the imagination run riot... The ‘WHO’ part 
surrounded by an orange glow, and the ‘DOCTOR’, in 
bright yellow and orange, is set at an angle on top.” 

Was he aware that all the merchandise relating to the 
show, including Doctor Who Magazine, would have to 
carry the new logo? 

"Yes. While I was doing it, I was thinking of 
applications for it apart from the actual title sequence. 
I wanted to put more colour into it than usual so that it 
would look good in print work or on t-shirts, whatever.” 


s chrome, 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “Unlike many people, 1 liked 
Dominic Glynn's Trial music enormously, but | felt that 
as we were moving into a whole new era — new Doctor, 
new graphics — new music seemed logical. Having 
decided to change it, | now think Keff McCulloch's 
[Season Twenty-Four] version really is the best ever.” 


KEFF McCuLLocH: “After I'd done the theme tune, 

| thought that was it, but John told me that | wouldn't 
get a credit at the end of the programme, as the theme 
was written by Ron Grainer. John suggested that I come 
up with a few crazy ideas for incidental music. | had the 
use of a fully-automated, 24-track studio, so | came up 
with some elaborate things, and he thought they were 
fantastic. He put me on to the first story, Time and the 
Rani, It all happened very quickly, really." 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “A wonderful move! A marvellous 
vote of confidence from the Sixth Floor at Television 
Centre. | actually think the whole Saturday viewing 
thing has changed so dramatically in recent years 
People go out on Saturday nowadays, rather than stay 
in, and can set the video to record what they want... 
That Saturday teatime tradition is long gone, especially 
in the autumn when the evenings are still warm and 
light. | mean, I have to set the buzzer on my cooker, if 
I'm down the garden, to remind me it's on. | wonder 


how many people forgot to set their buzzers 
Of course, our ratings were over nine million during 
the Peter Davison weekday slots. 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “Five million is not a 
wonderfully high figure. It's always nice to get 
six, seven or eight, but with the opposition 
we had, we did wonderfully well 
opposite Coronation Street, for example 


running 


I don't think it's anything to do with the 
content of the programme. | think it's to do 
with the opposition.” 
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SYLVESTER Mccoy: “Well, it did, in a What annoyed 
me most was the small vocal group of so-called Who 
fans. They annoyed me immensely. With the press, 

I expected what they said. The criticism was mixed, 
very mixed. It started off with ‘Doctor who? Who is 
this person?’ As the season went on, it became more 
and more sympathetic. Then these fans came out and 
started this ridiculous attack on John Nathan-Turner, 
and therefore on whoever plays the Doctor as well, and 
the programme, so it affects me — and that kind of thing 
turned the press away.” 


SYLVESTER mccoy: “I didnt read a lot of it. | only heard 
about it. People would always come galloping up to you 
and tell you the bad news. I just remember thinking, 

it doesrit matter, I'll just show them, or try to show 
them, that I can do the job. I wasn't too upset, because 

it seemed illogical. Every time something changes in 
Britain, people get upset, don't they? They tend to be very 
critical and say, ‘No, he can't be as good as the last one,’ 
and you just think, well, if I hang on long enough...” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “The fame affected 

my family, my children especially. We 
couldn't go on holiday in Britain. I went 
somewhere to open something once, and 
they treated me like royalty. Their body 
language was like that. If you stood in a 
certain way, they move towards you. If 
you turned, they angled towards you. And 
I watched these people moving like this, 
and then I was introduced to the ladies 
who made the tea, and they were all in 
descending order of height. They bobbed 
as I went past, much to my horror. I said, 
‘Dont! I'm only an actor.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “Fame! We all want it. 
By Christ, I was hungry for it, I must 
admit. But you don't really know what it 
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entails... The fame that came with Doctor Who was so 
sudden. Overnight, one became like a pop star... In a 
sense, you had to watch you p's and q's. You could no 
longer be yourself in public. You had to become this 
other, false human being, to protect yourself. If you 
wandered in and just opened your mouth, and said 
something that you would say in everyday life that would 
have no consequence at all, suddenly it would reverberate 
through the crap newspapers. I was put under siege by 
the press. It was an infringement of my human rights... 
Once, Sam, my son, did say to me, ‘I wish that you 

had just stayed in the theatre, and just got fame there.’ 
If you really want to become well known, appreciated, 
applauded by your peers and by an audience, stick to 

the theatre...” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “The first writer who actively sought 
me out. He knew he wanted to do a Who, so he sent a 
script along...” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “Stephen came to me first, before 
Andrew joined, and we talked and started thinking 
about a story, then | put him and Andrew together and a 
smashing story developed.” 


STEPHEN WYATT: “I started work in the now-defunct BBC 
Script Unit, and rang producers from there on spec. 
John Nathan-Turner was one of them... When Andrew 
Cartmel arrived as script editor, he got me in for a chat 
and we went from there.” The result of that “chat”, 
Paradise Towers, was only the second script that Stephen 
had written for television. “Andrew wanted to develop 
ideas that he was interested in. I think he quite liked 
the idea that I'd sent in an ironic comedy of manners... 
He asked me what sort of science-fiction I liked. 1 said 
JG Ballard. I'd just read his book High Rise, about a very 
high-tech apartment block that ends up going wrong, 
and where all the people go to war with each other. The 
other motivation came from visiting friends who lived 
in apartment blocks in the East End. I'd had painful 
experience of kids getting in and pressing all the buttons, 


so the lift goes up and down for hours. The levels weren't 
signposted, so when the door opened you had no idea 
which floor you were on. It was a complete nightmare, 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “When we sat down to hammer out the 
story, | said, ‘Let's have a gang of teenage girls involved 
in this.’ That probably says more about my subconscious 
than it does about Stephen's, The Kangs different 
colours, and different factions, reflect a future clash of 
youth cultures. It kind of anticipated the colours gang 
thing in Los Angeles. Stephen put real thought into the 
sociology of the world and its slang, which is more than 
a lot of writers do.” 


jor 1AN-TuRNeR: “I think what Stephen created, 
quite brilliantly, is a different way of speaking, and a 
completely new way of life, for a new civilisation — how 


people eat, how people live, and most specifically how 
they talk.” 


STEPHEN WYATT: “With the Kangs, Andrew was constantly 
asking for more of the vocabulary: That's a dull line. 
Can we have a line where they say something slang?’ He 
wanted a tangential relationship to real life.” 


er: “That fullness of characterisation 
atin acted the likes of f Brenda Bruce [Tilda], Liz Spriggs 
[Tabby], Judy Cornwell [Maddy], Richard Briers [Chief 
Caretaker] and Clive Merrison [Deputy Chief Caretaker].” 
In fact, Paradise Towers boasted a cast that would put 
“Yes, we 


i NATHAN-TUR 


many prestigious theatre productions to shame. 
were thinking of putting a caption up at the end saying 
that the extra playing the third guard on the right was not 
a member of the Royal Shakespeare Company!" 


sriers: “A paranoid schizophrenic. A power- 

y tt.” So says Richard Briers of his Doctor Who 
alter ego, the clipboard-wielding Chief Caretaker. “Are 
you allowed to print in Doctor Who Magazine?’ 

Not without blanking out some crucial letters. “The 
Chief Caretaker was an outrageously theatrical creation. 
I played him like Adolf Hitler... My costume was an 


exaggerated Nazi-type uniform. The size of the hat 

was just that bit exaggerated — as was the acting! The 
character was written as an absolute evil genius, but 

also as quite comical. The director [Nicholas Mallett] 
chose me because I'm a funnyman. | was born with 
comedy timing, and a reasonably funny face... Sitcoms 
carry tremendous pressure and a lot of stress, Doctor 
Who was a bit of a doddle in comparison. I was playing a 
much broader part in a much broader show, so | played 
it on a higher emotional plane. Paradise Towers doesn't 
mean much in the context of my career as a whole, just 
one more for the CV, but I'm certainly not ashamed of it 
Doctor Who enabled me to overact, and 1 enjoy that. The 
producer worried that 1 wasn't taking the role seriously 
He thought that Doctor Who was some kind of classic, 
which I suppose it was, but he considered it a classic 

like one of Shakespeare's plays. He thought that | wanted 
to send up Doctor Who. I think he was frightened 
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that I would start overdoing it 
I had leeway.” 


so I did! I thought 


r “I was in the control room during his 
climatic speech. Richard is a terrific actor, but during this 
speech I was thinking that you could put a parrot on this 
guy's shoulder and it wouldn't look out of place. 1 don't 
know how or why things end up as they do. We might 
have wanted a darker, more complex performance, but 
we didn't get it. | don't know if that’s to do with the actor, 
the director, or what.” 
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€ #ALLETT: “You match up all your actors, and 
make sure that you have enough variety that you don't 
make it slapstick all the time, which would have been 
quite easy to do. The situation did sometimes cry out for 
you to play it back more, get the black humour, build the 
tension with pauses and uncertainties, instead of being 
over-punctuated. 


RICHARD Briers: “Villains are always fun to play, You 
spend most of your life trying to be likable in order to 
make a living, so it’s fun to exercise the evil side of 


your nature,” 


RISON: “There was a lot more money about 
by 1987, so things were a little more convincing on the 
special effects front. Technology had moved on.” 

How did Sylvester McCoy measure up to 
Patrick Troughton? 

“They were two very different kinds of actor. Sylvester 
came from a comic tradition, | suppose... He was a 
very funny man, whereas Pat was a sexy one. He was a 
sexy Doctor. Sylvester wasn't sexy. Some people say that 
to be on TV. Sylvester had other fine 
qualities, but he wasn't sexy. He wasn't Pat Troughton.” 


you've got to be se: 


suppose if I had to pick a favourite, 
then it would be Patrick Troughton, but Patrick 
‘Troughton was such a wonderful actor anyway.” 


Patrick was a very good actor, rather 
than a personality and he had a Puckish quality, which 
Sylvester also had.” However, Stephen wasn't so happy 
with the Caretakers in Paradise Towers. “Every able- 
bodied person on the planet was sent off to fight in the 
war, so the Caretakers, with the exception of the very 
young one at the beginning, were supposed to be fat 
and hopelessly unfit. But by the nature of these things, 
when the production manager is asked to get some 
guards together, he ends up with these guys who've 
been working out at the gym. Andrew and | spent the 
recording trying to get the more podgy-faced ones in 
front, but they still looked like classic science-fiction 
‘baddie’ guards. They should have been slobs whose 
uniforms were falling apart, ideally with fags hanging 
out the sides of their mouths!” Another character who 
ended up a little different to how he was written was 
Pex. “It was around the time of Rambo, so the idea 
was for Pex to be a Sylvester Stallone lookalike with 
huge muscles. The whole gag was that he was pretty 
incompetent and cowardly. It would have been quite 
funny having Mel save him all the time. When they 
came to cast it, all these hunks who came to audition 
had no sense of humour, They couldn't find somebody 
who'd send themselves up. Also, there 
practical concern that having a six-foot-six, God-knows- 
how-wide guy doing scenes with Bonnie would just 
look peculiar, so they went instead for Howard Cooke, 
who was very short and quite cuddly, It worked quite 
nicely, but the performance was different from how I'd 
imagined it,” 


was the 


“It was a joke that was screwed 


dci 
up by the casting, but at least we ended up with a 
good actor.’ 


T ooxe: “During the first costume fitting, 
| paraded up and down in front of John Nathar 


He said, ‘We need more rips and tears, darling!’ — and 


irner 


got the wardrobe mistress to come across and rip half my 


costume off!’ He said, ‘Stubble on the face, stubble on 
the face,’ so I had to get loads of God-knows-what across 
my chops every morning.” 


rr: “I liked the irony of the hero screaming 
for help, and Mel saying, ‘For God's sake, give me the 
gun,’ and shooting the monster. The idea was that she 


perhaps a carry-on from the pre-Cartmel style. Mel was 
a fairly generic companion. I tried to use her in scenes 
such as the Rezzies fattening her up with cream teas, 
and with the monster in the swimming pool...” 


BONN 


> “I had to go in a swimming pool, 
being chased by a crab monster. 1 have to tell you, 

I nearly died in that damn thing. They hired a house that 
belonged to somebody like the Iranian Prime Minister, 
who was trying to sell it and didn't live in it. He had 
some staff who were living in a tiny portion of it. They 
hired his swimming pool in order to do these scenes, 
and put some automaton in the bottom — a robot crab 
that would come and attack me... What they hadn't told 
us — or whether John thought, just don't tell her and she 
won't moan — was this pool hadn't been heated for about 
two years. The special effects boys were in the pool in 
wetsuits, and couldn't stay in for longer than about half 
an hour. I got in, and I couldn't speak! The cold!" 


BONNIE LANGFORD: “The temperature was like a bad 
joke. I was turning blue! had to stay there, because 
of continuity of shots and the need to do everything 
from different angles. This was like a nightmar 
worse by the fact that I had to be saying lines like, 

‘It’s lovely when you're in,’ and you couldn't them 
through gritted, chattering teeth, shivering aw 
It had to look convincing. That was a lot of acting, 


I can tell you." 


LANGFORD: “Couldn't they have got somewhere 
with a heated pool? Is this too much to ask? Why did we 
do it? Maybe that's why I left. ‘I'll go before I'm killed!’ 
It's something | carry forever as my scar of Doctor Who." 


e, made 
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“Bonnie was quite 
difficult to get to know, really. In the 
scene where she meets the Rezzies, it 


was a bit like a drama academy. Brenda 
Bruce and Liz Spriggs were very much 
of the old school, and Bonnie hadn't 
done drama where you spend a lot of 
time working through the piece. Bonnie 
would be thinking, how can I make this 
quirky? And you'd hear Elizabeth saying 
I think it would be nice if we had some 
eye contact here. Let’s do that.’ I think 
she [Bonnie] learnt an awful lot from 
working with th 


ladies. 


We all wore different 
colours. I had lemons in mine, Brenda 
had lots of blues in hers, and Liz 
Spriggs had lots of tapestry. | was very glad that | didn't 
have to do the thing of going down the waste disposal 
like they did. Maddy’s motivation was mostly confusion 
She thought if she got hungry, she should chase a Kang, 
but she was very half-hearted about it, very tentative, and 
not quite sure what to do. Maddy was a little younger 
than the others, so was a ‘beginner cannibal’, rather than 
an old hand like the other two... Luckily, Maddy became 
a goodie in the end... They never did tell us where we 


actually were. | just presumed it was some other planet 
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in some distant galaxy. I don't think the premise would 
work on Earth today, that all the men went off to war 

I think a lot of men would opt out and wouldnt join 
up, especially in Britain — like Pex. Pex was wonderful 
Howard Cooke was so gentle, so lovely...” 


CH 1 “We had a slight problem with Pex 
and the knife-throwing in the Rezzies’ flat. 1 had to tone 
it down in the edit, because the Hungerford massacre 
took place just before transmission [in August 1987 
Hungerford, Berkshire, a local labourer shot and killed 
16 people, including his mother, and then fatally shot 
himself], and Michael Grade [then BBC: Controller] was 
very worried, 
starts throwing the knife to scare the ladies.” 

On the other hand, the cleaning machines that stalked 
the corridors of Paradise Towers have come in for some 


in 


We took out quite a big section where Pex 


criticism for their lack of menace. “I thought they were 
quite menacing, but 1 know a number of people have 
criticised that.” 
HOWARD “I thought they were terrible. They 

e just a joke. The storyline lacked a particularly evil 
force. That was one of the problems with Richard Briers’ 
character, because Richard brought an awful lot of 


we 


comedy to the role, and | seem to remember it was quite 
a concern at the time. 


jupy yw “I thought the story was very dark... It 
was a bit spooky for a young audience, but it is good for 
children to see that sometimes people are not what they 
appear to be. I think it became frightening when Richard 
Briers became all peculiar. He scared me, and I was there 
with him and knew he was in make-up!" 


“I do wonder whether it was a bit 
tough for pre-watershed. Flesh-eating crabs, killer 
robots, cannibalistic old ladies who ate small children. 
a killer brain, a power crazy t**t... oh dear, | really 


could have frightened small children 


c “Next up, we had Delta and the 
Bannermen. Now, Malcolm Kohll is basically a thriller 
writer, so we had Malcolm writing a science-fiction 
action story 


“Malcolm is somebody that 


Andrew knew. The story is a sort of pastiche. Music 
plays an important part in the script... Really, I would 
hate anyone to call this Doctor Who: The Musical, but 
it's the closest the show will ever get, because music 
was such a focal point in the 19505. David Kinder, 
who plays Billy, is seen singing in a pop group, and 
he sings on the tracks for all three episodes, singing 


the incidental music, backed the Wilson Sisters, who 
also appear in a pop group. That music is important to 
the story, but it's never gratuitous. It's cleverly thought 
through.” 


KEFF MeCULLOCH: “John rang me up and asked what 

1 was like at copying things. I said I was very good 

at that sort of thing, so ended up rehashing old 

tunes like Rock Around the Clock, basically because 
we couldn't afford to pay for the clearance on all the 
tracks detailed in the script. But it was lovely to get all 
that old "sos stuff and try to recreate it authentically.” 


MALCOLM KOHLL: “I decided to set it in a holiday camp 
in Wales, because I had spent a lot of holidays on Barry 
Island, where the episodes were shot, and knew it well. 
It seemed a good opportunity to do all that fun ‘sos stuff 
— early rock 'n’ roll, the motorbikes, the fashions — and 
location it within a Doctor Who story.” 

Season Twenty-Four was given the go-ahead by the 
BBC extremely late in the day, leading to a scramble for 


scripts and some tight deadlines, “As I recall, we had 
about three weeks to a month to bash out the general 
storyline, and then we were on quite a quick turnaround 
—about two weeks per episode, then another little while 
to polish. Once we'd agreed everything, 1 wrote like 

the clappers, and worked with Andrew to sort out 

the glitches.” 


Malcolm Kohll 


CHRIS CLOUGH: "I think I enjoyed doing that one the 
most... The biggest problem was locating a holiday camp, 
but we found one being renovated down in Wales. It was 
ideal, It had that ‘sos, madcap, bright, sunny, primary- 
colour feel to it... It was all a bit barmy, a bit Hi-De-Hi, 
but that’s all right.” 


MALCOLM KOHLL: “There was a lot of very good talent in 
the cast, which would have been down to John, These 
names weren't doing it for the money. That's effective 
producing.” However, Ken Dodd was a controversial 
choice to play the Tollmaster. “I thought he was excellent, 
actually, but he did come as a bit of a shock. He wasn't 
how I'd imagined the character.” 


CHRIS CLOUGH: “I got into terrible trouble for casting Ken 
Dodd. A lot of the fans didn’t seem to like that. | don't 
know why. The point was that it was supposed to be an 
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outlandish scene, and he’s a genius at being outlandish.. 


It was all part of a wrangle against John Nathan-Turner 
I think. I dorit think there's any substance in the way 
John was treated. Fans are a funny lot.” 


j I like a policy of guest artists. 

I always have, and I always will. If they are of a certain 
calibre, it does help the leading actors to rise to the 
occasion. It heightens not only the profile of the show, 
but also everyone's performance 


“In fact, our original choice was Bob 
Monkhouse. He accepted the part, but couldn't do it: he 
had to go into hospital. He had nodules on his throat 
and they were scared that it might be cancer... The part 
was then offered to Christopher Biggins. John phoned 


rere = 


(20) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


him up personally, and left a message. The agent 
phoned back and said, ‘I’m sorry, but Christopher's a 
star now. It’s not big enough for him.’ So John asked 
Ken Dodd instead. Bonnie Langford was best friends 
with Christopher Biggins, and took great delight in 
telling him who had been cast, because Ken Dodd was 
a much bigger star than him. It shows you how full of 
themselves actors can be.” 


I remember watching the very first episode 
of Doctor Who back in 1963, and I’ve been a fan of the 
show ever since. When John Nathan-Turner asked me 
to play a small part in Delta and the Bannermen, 1 was 
overjoyed. I was discomknockerated, as a matter of fact 
Yes, discomknockerated.” Doctor Who was not Ken's 
first foray into straight acting: “I'd played Malvolio in 
hakespeare Company production of Twelfth 
Night, and | enjoyed myself tremendously, As a solo 


a Royal S 
comic, I’m usually alone on stage — I am in complete 
control — but when you're performing in a play, you 
become part of a team... If you're delivering the lines 
that Willy Shakespeare wrote, you mustn't adlib, because 
your fellow actors are depending on you to give them 
their cues.” 

Was Ken disappointed at only having a small part in 
Delta and the Bannermen? 

‘Mmm, well, 1 wish I'd been given more to do, 
I only had a few lines, but I wasn't quite sure how they 
wanted me to play the character. All I knew was that the 
Tollmaster was terrified of being shot at. Apart from that 
nobody thought to tell me what I was actually supposed 
to do. I just went on and tried to be tattifilarious.” 


VEST ‘oy: “It was very sad, really. It was bizarre. 
Ken didnt know quite how to do it. He looked for help, 
and no one gave it to him. | think that was wrong, When 
the Bannermen arrived, he did the scene reacting like 
Ken Dodd, the stage character. I didn't feel 1 could go up 
and tell him how to do it, even though I knew he wanted 


to be told by someone. I didn't think it was my place. 

I wish I had been brave enough. Someone should have 
gone up to him and said, ‘Listen, imagine you're playing 
the Palladium, and the IRA come in and take you out...!’ 
That’s what it should have been, and he could have done 
it. He had the ability. But no one said that to him. It was 
too jokey, They cut out a lot of what he did.” ow» 


KEN DODD: “Ooh ‘eck! I was so excited to be filming on 
location. 1 remember the scene in which the [Navarino] 
space travellers leave the Tollport in that old bus. The 
production team wanted the bus to take off into the 
night sky, so they hired this huge crane — I'd never seen 
a crane as big in all my life — and the bus was hoisted a 
hundred feet up into the air! The empty bus, that is. The 
bus was empty.” A cheeky grin spreads across Ken's face. 
“Actors may be barmy, but we're not that barmy!” 


JOHNNY DENNIS: “A lot of that stuff was shot at three 
o'clock in the morning at an aerodrome near Barry. 
There was a funny character called Murray, who was 
a lively and chirpy character on these Galactic Tours. 
This chap had to be everybody's dread, like a 
who never stops talking and singing, | don't why, but 
immediately the producer, kind soul, thought of me! 
He'd seen me in music hall, and so was aware of my 
work... Another great thrill was that a great chum, Ken 
Dodd, was in it. He played my boss, and died brilliantly.” 


taxi driver 


GARY DOWN! 


We never stopped laughing, He was 


hysterical. His was the longest death scene I've ever seen. 


John said to me, ‘Look, we'll have to edit that.” o 


EN bopo: “Don (Henderson, who played Gavrok] had to 
shoot me in the back, didn't he? It was fascinating to see 
how it was done. First of all, they cut a huge piece out of 
the back of my rather grand sparkly costume, and stuck 
in its place a piece of asbestos. Then they stuck on a 
small explosive charge with a tiny transmitter-type thing, 
before covering it all up again with the sparkly material 
so as it wouldn't show on screen. When Don aimed 

the gun, somebody from Special Effects pressed the 
detonator and — bang! — | felt an explosion on my back, 
and the Tollmaster perished, How long you take in dying 
depends on how much of a ham actor you are, so | made 
a real meal of it. I made sure everyone knew that | was 
definitely on my way out.” 


MALCOLM KOHLL: “We got a lot of criticism from older 
fans, because they remembered hiding behind the sofa 
when watching it as kids, and they felt that the new 
characters were too jokey or lightweight... It had to evolve 
with the times or it was anachronistic, and I think, to 
a large extent, myself and the other new writers that 
Andrew brought in succeeded in bringing it up to date.” 
But did Mel fit that vision? If the Doctor is the focus of 
the story, where does that leave the companion? 
“First, let me say that I don’t think the problem 
lay with Bonnie Langford. On the contr 
extremely professional. She showed up, knew her lines, 
and was on the mark. I rather think that the problem was 
the ant’s role had been ove 1 by history. When 
they were first conceived, they were largely coffee-making 
helpers. By the late '8os, that was no di appropriate, 
but the format was still the 


she was 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “We were stuck with Mel as created 
by the previous team. I wanted darker, dirtier, funkier 
and nastier stories, and that certainly isn't Bonnie's 


thing at al 


MALCOLM KOHLL: “We couldn't overhaul Mel's character 
and have her out-Doctoring the Doctor, so what we 
tried to do was push the envelope as far as we could to 
make her a more active, modern person, It was also a 
concern of Andrew Cartmel's to make the supporting 
female characters stronger. If we couldn't give Mel her 
full due, we could still have women who did thing 
rather than being screaming background scener 
At one point, the tomboyish Ray, played by Sara 
Griffiths, was mooted as a possible replacement for 
Mel. Malcolm was unaware of this. “I don't think 
I knew that, no. She was a good character, quite 
spunky and zapping around with lots of energy, but 
I wasn't privy to the production decisions that were 


going on." 


SARA GRIFFITHS: “I told a tiny lie at the audition and 
said that I could ride a scooter. When 1 got the job, 

| had to find someone to teach me at very short notice! 
I managed to learn just in time. Hundreds of outtakes 
- of me getting on the scooter and not being able 

to start it, or of Sylvester falling off — probably still 
exist somewhere.” 


Above: Ray (Sara Griffiths) -a 
possible replacement for Mel? 


Below left: Gavrok (Don 
Henderson) gets horny. 


Below right: Delta and the 
Bannermen, we salute youl 
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How did she land the role in the first place? 

“It was only something like my second or third 
professional job. | remember my agent sending me up 
to the BBC because they were looking for somebody to 
play a Welsh girl in Doctor Who, I've always wondered 
whether they'd assumed I was Welsh because my 
surname was Griffiths. | 
Welsh accent. In the end, I thought, I'll worry about the 
accent later.” Sara was impressed by Malcolm Kohl's 
script: “I thought it was extremely inventive and full of 
lots of great ideas. I really felt | was doing something for 
which there were no rules or limitations. 1 thought Ray's 
relationship with David Kinder’s character was nicely 
handled. She was madly in love with him. | remember 
filming the scene at the dance where he dedicates a song 
to somebody else. 


considered auditioning in a 


Ray is absolutely devastated, and the 
Doctor has to comfort her in the laundry room. | thought 
that was a lovely moment. | think they knew that 
Bonnie wanted to move on, so they had several stories 
that paired the Doctor with possible replacements.” 


(22) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


Would Sara have signed up to play Ray for a 
whole series? 

Of course I would! It would have been enormous fun. 
I think Ray would have made an excellent companion. 
She was, e: 


ntially, a local girl, so the potential existed to 
plunge her into extraordinary adventures, It really could 
have worked. That said, I think Sophie [Aldred] played 
Mel's replacement [Ace] brilliantly, and 1 thoroughly 
enjoyed watching her.” 


“If we'd chosen Sara Griffiths, we 
could bave ine some great stuff with her, too. We were 
going for the ‘sisters are doing it for themselves’ kind of 
thing, which was not Bonnie. We wanted a post-Aliens 
teenage girl. Again, that probably says something 

about my psyche. That was something Stephen Wyatt 
said: the hallmark of Season Twenty-Four is tough 
young bitches 


CHRIS CLOUGH: “Both Ray and Ace were in a similar 
sort of age group. One was supposed to be Welsh, and 
the other cockney, so we had a sort of double bite at 


the cherry there in casting for youth and freshness.” 


ep: “I was up in Manchester and my agent 
rang. | was doing Fiddler on the Roof. | got called down 
during the run, for an interview with C lough, 
and I talked to him for about half an hour about the 
state of theatre in Britain, When 1 left, | thought, I've 
blown it. I probably came over as much older than they 
wanted me to be, and perhaps, too, as rather a radical 
student type.” 


Gary DOWNIE: “There had been rumblings that Bonnie 
wouldn't be signing up for another year. Sophie was 
cast with the potential of taking over as the companion. 
John said, ‘Yep, we're going to keep her on,’ which.. 
not wrong-footed Bonnie, but... all actors think they're 
indispensable, but John was always one step ahead.” 


“Bonnie decided quite late in the day 
that she wouldn't be continuing as Mel, which was, of 
course, her prerogative.” 


“Towards the end of my series with 
Sylvester, John said to me, ‘Are you not staying on 

for a third series, then?’ | didn't know there was any 
requirement for me to do so... It's important to reinvent 
yourself, if you want to pay your mortgage. | got fed 

up of being Little Miss Sweetie-Pie... That's why 1 left. 

I didn't want to do that anymore.” 


BONNIE LANGFORE 


oro: “You keep thinking, people are going 
of this loon with the red hair running 
around saying, “Doctor!” 


to be so sic 


80 p: “It’s not challenging. | have to keep 
moving on. Longevity is good... Back then, I was terribly 
committed to doing my job properly — very enthusiastic, 
too keen to do anything that anybody asked of me. 

I wasn't as grounded as I am now. I’m not cynical now, 
but I am slightly more realistic. I think now I'd turn 
around and go, ‘Shut up, I’m not doing that! Forget it. 
No way.’ And I think I'd have more of a laugh. I was 
terribly serious about it all. I was too intense and eager 


to please, There should have been times when I said, 
‘For goodness sake, let's just get on with it, and then we 


can go to the pub. 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “My impression of Bonnie was that 
her life was totally dedicated to the profession. She'd 
been in show business since she was tiny. Much as 
I'd like to join in the simplicity of hatred, she is just a 
nice person." 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “She taught me a lot when I first 


started, because I'd never done any TV before. I'll 
always be grateful to Bonnie for that,” 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “I didn’t even know where TV Centre 


was! Gary Downie had to tell me, in front of Bonnie, 
which made me feel a bit moronic. We'd done the read- 
through, and two weeks of rehearsals, before the studio, 
When that came along, people must have thought 1 was 
an idiot. I bumped into one of the cast, Stuart Organ 
[Bazin], and | said, ‘What do I do?’ He thought | meant 
I was bored, but in fact | meant what the hell's going on? 
He said, ‘Well, if you're bored, go up into the gallery,’ 

I said, ‘Where's the gallery?’ He replied, ‘In the studio. 

I said, ‘Where's the studio?’ He pushed me in the right 
direction. | walked in and thought, gulp!” 


Loren: “My friendship with Sylvester — that's 
very important to me, The way we hit it off immediately 
made everything such fun, He taught me something 
very important: acting is not just a question of learning 


lines and not bumping into the monsters; it's actually 
questioning what you're doing all the time. 


mccoy: “By the time you got to the third or 
fourth story of the season, you had no idea what it was 
about. You just got the script, learned the lines, and 
tried not to bump into the monsters. You had no overall 


syiv 


concept, because there was no time.” 


uGn: “Part of the problem with a lot of 
previous companions was that they were a bit screamy- 


screams — two-dimensional. Sophie brought a lot of 

her own personality to it, and made Ace a rounded 
character, someone who could actually go out and 
enjoy the adventures. I think the writers responded to 
that, and gave her more to do than some of the earlier 
companions. Her rebellious, slightly wacky character in 
Dragonfire established her well.” 


F ALDRED: “She's quite bright and aggressive, and 
she doesn't take no for an answer. Like all the Doctor 
Who girls, she tends to act or speak first, and then get 
She's a bit of a rough diamond, 
which is reflected by her endless use of slang... She's a 
bit of a tomboy, I'd certainly say she was a feminist, too, 
and she doesn't take kindly to being patted on the head 
by the Doctor.” 


herself in trouble 
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Top: Ace is overwhelmed by 
her first sight of the TARDIS. 


Bottom: Ace gives Mel some 
basic lessons in climbing. 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “John and | did a draft of the character, 
because of the BBC notion that otherwise lan Briggs 
[who wrote Dragonfire] might own Ace and get royalties. 
The edict was that this shouldn't happen, so effectively 
John and I developed a new companion, but it was 
Briggs who breathed life into her. We probably had a 
terribly two-dimensional stereotype, but he brought her 
to life so fantastically. He's responsible for Ace.” 


IAN BRIGGS: “Ace is an amalgam of three specific girls. I've 


plundered their personalities! It was teenagers in general 


(2) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


“I was out-voted. Ace’s unshaven 
armpits could have brought 
down the nation...” Andrew Cartmel 


that I was thinking about, but there are some things that 
Ace does in Dragonfire where 1 could see and hear one of 
these three girls reacting like that in that situation... The 
more you know about a character, the more you've got 

to work on. It isn't true that it stifles you... It means that 
you start at a higher level of writing about them, and you 
start adding more on top of it. It was like that when I was 
doing Mel, although there was very little with Mel that 

I could actually latch on to.” 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “I remember Sylvester commenting 
about Bonnie's costumes during rehearsals. He said, 
‘There's obviously a branch of Miss Selfridge in the 
TARDIS! I was very pleased that they asked me what 

I wanted to wear from the start. It was all my idea. 

I'd been looking at The Face, and there just happened 
to be this article about 16-year-old girls. That was the 
inspiration. I went round the King’s Road with Richard 
[Croft], the designer, and said, ‘Oh, 1 want one of those 
black padded jackets, and I'll have that space shuttle 
badge there,’ and so on. We took a lot of care over the 
badges... Up in Manchester, I went to this club, and got 
chatting to a guy because he was wearing a Blue Peter 
badge. He said he was a dresser at the BBC, so I told 
him I was up for this audition, When I got the part, it 
clicked back into my head, and I liked the idea of this 
Blue Peter badge worn with the shiny black jacket. It was 
something personal. | didn't realise it would create such 
a fuss; Kate Easteal [production secretary] came up to me 
in the studio and said, ‘Where did you get your badge?!’ 
She actually went up to the Blue Peter office and rifled 
through the files to find out how I'd got it.” 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “I won it in 1971, when I was 11, and 
have been the envy of friends ever since.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “There's a scene where Ace goes back 
to her room and throws herself on her bed, putting her 


hands behind her head. And there was this appalled 
comment from the floor manager: ‘We can't use this! 
She hasn't shaved under her arms!’ I was sitting there 
saying that it was quite sexy, but | was out-voted. The 
un-shaven armpits of a female companion could have 
brought down the nation.” 


IAN BRIGGS: “Most of what | wrote for Dragonfire originally 
got junked... It was called The Pyramid's Treasure or 
Pyramids in Space, | can't remember... After Andrew 
rejected it, we sat down and talked about exactly what 

he was after, based on this new style he'd brought in. 
Pyramid was close, but it went too far. It was too zany, too 
cartoonish: a disgusting 14-year-old boy who's a financial 
genius, running this huge business empire, with an 
obsequious sidekick called Mr Spewy. Brilliant stuff, but 
perhaps not Doctor Who. But there were some good ideas 
in it: the idea of this creature living in the cold and itself 
being the treasure that everyone was hunting for. We 
hung on to that, and constructed another story around it, 
which was a lot more serious.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “There were some nice revelations. 
There's a monster, but it's a synthetic monster, and 
inside the monster is a jewel, which is the plot device 
that everyone's looking for. That turns out to be 
ignition key for the city, which turns out to be a 
whole spaceship...” 


CHRIS CLOUGH: “Dragonfire was a big type of story, and we 
wanted to get this airy medieval castle feel — a feeling of 
emptiness, We worked with big sets, and didn’t clutter 
them. The illusion of cold was very difficult to create. 
We discussed whether you should see the characters’ 
breath... In order to survive in those conditions, they 
couldn't have a very high body temperature anyway, so 
we disregarded that.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “I had this concept of continuously 

sliding on the ice — because it wasn't real ice, | thought, if 
you treated it like real ice, it would give a good indication. 
But nobody else was doing it.” 


tan BRIGGS: “The Doctor had obviously read the map, 
and it says he has to go down.” 


And yet it makes no sense at all! Why was the Doctor 


hanging off the cliff? 

“I simply hadn't realised there would be a problem 
for the audience, The idea was that the corridor came 
out to dead end, not a gangway across the cliff face, so 
he had no choice but to go down.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “This all makes perfect sense in the 
script. He has no alternative. He has to start climbing 
downwards... The problem is, when you've got the 


script and you know what's supposed to be happening, 


you don't question it... One of the things that the 
director has to bear in mind is that the viewers don't 
know the script.” 
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I was going down the umbrella to 
get les er down, as far as I know. I just know that it 
seemed a good idea at the time.” 


“It seemed sensible at the time, but it 
was just a cock-up, really 


SYL 3Y: “I think they fell in love with the 
stunt, and forgot what it was about 


cris cLoucH: “I think we had a good design. I tended 
to put it in half-shadow and shoot it to avoid the legs, 
which never look terribly good on monsters. Kane 
had to be convincing too, without going over the top 
That's always the problem with these ‘ultimate foe’ 
type characters... It usually works better if they 

do less. Edward Peel [who played Kane] did that 

very well.” 

T TMEL: “He was very icy. Sorry, no pun 
intended! He was besotted with his lost love, which 
gave him some depth. 1 remember the statue; it was 
supposed to be this object of heart-breaking beauty, 
but it looked like a melted lolly! What could we do 
about stuff like that?” 


RSS DEIL 


(26) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


GH: “You have to do it tastefully and within 
the production codes. Doctor Who is a family show, 
so you can't and wouldn't want to do anything too 
horrible. It’s the psychological thrill that’s important, 
not the actuality.” 


SFIELD: “Potentially,” 
Susan, “it was a wonderful job to do. It was the first time, 
to our knowledge anyway, that something like this had 
ever been attempted on British television. At the same 
time, had it all gone disastrously wrong, we would have 
blown our reputations at Visual Effects. I was having 
sleepless night over this.” 

“Apparently,” says Stephen, “they were prepared to 
rewrite the script, and kill Kane in a different fashion, if 
the effect couldn't be done... We would be using a lot of 
proc with which we were unfamiliar, such as multi- 
piece moulding, wax casting, etc... We took photographs 
of Edward Peel's face in a screaming expression, from a 
variety of different angles. We'd decided quite early on 
that we would model the head from scratch, rather than 
take a face cast 

“We had pipes to pump fluid from the mouth, the 
nose, and under the helmet... The extra gunge added to 
the impact.” 

“In spite of the fact that this sounds really horrible, 
there were a number of very strict guidelines laid down, 
the main one being that no red colours were to be used, 
and no liquid remotely resembling blood. We stuck to 
browns and the original, creamy wax colour.” 


USAN MOC ND STEPHEN MAI 


Kane was kept at a freezing 
rapera; he wouldn't have had blood in his veins 
anyway, so red colouring when he melted would never 
have come into it. Even in the design of his face, we 
made him up to be pale and corpse-like.” 


moore: “In real time, the head took about ten 
minutes to fully melt. Even though it was speeded 

up, you only got to see a brief snatch of the sequence. 
Eventually, it became a little too gory. At one point, one of 
the gunk tubes blocked, and then suddenly unblocked. 


SUSA 


sending vast amounts shooting out. Then one of his 
eyes popped out — and slowly rolled down his cheek! 
Really charming!” 


TONY SELBY: “No, I felt Glitz had crossed the line 

I suppose I softened him up as he got to know the 
Doctor. When 1 first played him, I played him quite 
hard. He wanted to kill the Doctor... Then he got to 
know the Doctor, and he kind of developed a bond 
with him... But I don't think that means he was 
going to end up being a parking-meter attendant or a 
copper. I think he would have gone back to wheeler- 
dealing. I imagine him shooting about the planets, 
selling dodgy fruit from Venus to people on Jupiter, 
and old crate-type rocket ships. Ducking and diving 
around the universe. He would have ended up the 
same as always. He wouldn't sacrifice anything of 
himself.” 


ian BRIGGS: “There was a lot there with Glitz that gave 
me a very solid base to build up from, He's another 
Robert Holmes character [Holmes wrote Glitz's 
introductory episodes in Season Twenty-Three], very 
nice characterisation, and a pleasure to work on — it 
would be arrogant to say improving it, but certainly 
trying to develop bits... With an ill-defined character, 
you're thinking, what do I do with this, how are they 
going to react, what will they do next? You're trying to 
characterise cotton wool, in a way.” 

Was that the problem with Mel? 

“I'm coming more and more to the conclusion that 
Bonnie Langford wasn't miscast; the character just 


wasn't properly written for her. Bonnie has a strong 
personality and character of her own, but it wasn't 
Mel. For a long-running character like that, you 
need to either create a strong character and cast the 
perfect actress, or, if you've already got the actress, 
you need to build a character that uses or makes 
use of as much of the actress's own personality as 
possible. Bonnie wasn't this screaming character 

at all — so far away from the health freak with the 
fantastic memory.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “Bonnie's leaving scene was written 
by Andrew Cartmel. In fact, I did that leaving scene as 
my audition piece for Doctor Who. Now, they'd written 
Bonnie's leaving scene as ‘Goodbye, Mel - and that's 
all it was! I said, ‘Hey, hey, you can't do that. She's 
been my companion, and Colin's, and we're both 
supposed to be the same person.’ She couldn't just say 
goodbye, and then I say, ‘Hello, come in!’ to the next 
companion. So I reminded them of this wonderful, 
touching scene, This was the first time I felt that I 
could bring in the deeper sense of the character — the 
emotional side of him. Trying to show his sadness for 
her going, but control it. I'd never had a chance up to 
then, It had been more cartoon-like, I feel — but that’s 
just a generalisation.” 


IAN BRIGGS: “Originally, the final scene wasn't a Mel 
leaving scene; it was an Ace leaving scene. Ace going 
off with Glitz. Bonnie decided that she was going 


to leave after the first studio recording, so that final 
scene was rewritten during rehearsals for the second 
studio work. We worked on it ten or 12 times, and 
finally got it right at breakfast on the day it was shot. 
It's a cliché, but it was, genuinely, written on a napkin 
at the breakfast bar in Television Centre. | feel it got 
there, but only by the skin of its teeth. The problem 
was that it could be no longer than three minutes in 
length, and it’s very difficult to get all the stuff in that 
needs to be there in just three minutes,” 


BONNIE LANGFORD: “I remember them rewriting my 
last scene, because they gave me some kind of scene 
that was really naff. Didn't | say, ‘Oh God, I need a 
bucket?!” 


IAN BRIGGS: “The biggest problem is that it followed 
straight on from Kane's death originally, so it needed 
a minute — well, perhaps not even that, probably 15 
or 20 seconds — to wind down from the death to the 
farewell. Because we were trying to get so much in, we 
had to cut that ‘wind down’... When Chris had done 
a rough cut of the episode, we all agreed that there 
really was too much of a jump between Kane dying 
and going straight into the start of that scene, When 
they were editing, Tony had to come in and re-voice 
something else, so 1 added that extra linking scene 
between the two, namely ‘This is your new Captain 
speaking’, using some spare footage...” 


LANGFORD: “Yes, it's quite a strange thought, 
I suppose I'm still out there somewhere, 
ing around space with Tony Selby!” 


tay: “We arrived together didn't we?” he asks, 
recalling a scene in Part Thirteen of The Trial of a 
Time Lord. “I never understood it anyway.” As for that 
ongoing partnership with Bonnie: “Oh well, it wasn't 
me, yer ‘onour!” e 


TONY 
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BLOOD SUGAR 


SEX MAGIK 


WITH SYLVESTER McCoy AND SOPHIE ALDRED NOW ESTABLISHED AS THE DOCTOR AND ACE, 
SEASON 25 CONTINUED TO BUILD ON THE CONTROVERSIAL NEW STYLE INTRODUCED THE 
PREVIOUS YEAR. 1988 SAW THE AUDIENCE PRESENTED WITH AN EVEN MORE RADICAL SET OF 
ADVENTURES FOR THE SHOW’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY — STORIES WHICH WOULD, IN PART, SEEK 
TO RE-DEFINE THE MYSTERY AND THE CHARACTER OF THE DOCTOR HIMSELF... 


TERRY NATION: “I felt in his early episodes, Sylvester 
was desperately seeking a character, but by the end 
of it he was tremendously capable and looked very 
promising. That age thing doesn't seem to matter with 
him, because he’s an interesting face anyway... If this 
honest, comic figure can snap everyone to attention 
once in a while, then we know that there's a core of 
iron inside him, and that would be good. All that 
Doctor Who needs is a little love, somebody who cares 
deeply for it. If that could be put right, it could go on 
for another 25 years...” Interviewed by Joe Nazarro, DWM 145 


In 1988, Terry Nation granted the production team 
permission to pit his most iconic creations, the Daleks, 
against the Seventh Doctor in the opening serial of Doctor 
Who's twenty-fifth season. 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “Terry Nation is very clever. He's 
not one of my all-time favourite scriptwriters, but 

he can be very clever... The Daleks are Nazis. This is 
clear all the way through his stories. That was why, 
when I wrote Remembrance of the Daleks, it seemed so 
natural to re-establish that connection... My script had 
to be sent to Terry Nation. I don't know what the exact 
negotiations with Terry were...” DWM Summer Special 1993 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “What happens is, I approach 
his agent and say, ‘I’d like to do a Dalek story. Is Terry 
happy?’ And sometimes he’ll say that he'd like to see 
a storyline. Sometimes he'll say, ‘Is there a script yet? 
I'll have a look at the script.’ But his comments are all 
to do with the projection of the Daleks as evil beings.” 
DWM 140 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “I don't think he really minds 

that much, as long as you don't turn the Daleks on 
their heads and put them in tutus. If Terry had really 
objected to something, then Andrew would probably 
have said, ‘Look, we can't do this,’ but that never 
happened, probably because my idea of the Daleks 
was fairly close to his.” Remembrance of the Daleks was 
the first script that Ben wrote and got paid for. “It all 
started when I wrote a script and sent it to Caroline 
Oulton at the BBC. At the time, she was the script 
editor of [Yorkshire TV comedy] South of the Border. 

I targeted Caroline because I'd heard that she was into 
new stuff. She read it and liked it. She asked me what 
I liked, so I told her I liked science-fiction and thrillers. 
She suggested I write pilot scripts for Doctor Who and 
[BBC crime drama] Rockeliffe’s Babies. | didn't even 
know Doctor Who was still on! There had been a gap 
before it came back with The Trial of a Time Lord, and 
I'd lost track... My pilot script for Doctor Who was 
called Nightfall, and was about privatisation and stuff. 


Andrew Cartmel liked the fact that I'd thought up 
various societies and described what they looked like 
and everything.” A few months later: “Andrew phoned 
me up one day and said, ‘We're doing a Dalek story, 
and we want you to write it.’ This was about four or 
five months after we'd first met, so we knew each 
other by then. We'd talked about science-fiction, gone 
to see a few movies together, become friends, and 
then he offered me the script. However, it was John 
Nathan-Turner’s decision.” In preparation for writing 
Remembrance, Andrew watched “every single video” 
in the producer's office. “I had to fast-forward some 
of the early ones, though. I started by watching all of 
the Dalek stories, pretending that I was researching. 
I think the first one still hangs together very nicely. 
It’s too long, but then everything from that period 

is too long... There was this dead planet, these two 
interesting races [the Thals and the Kaleds], and 
neutron bombs. No one had talked about enhanced 
radiation weapons before. This was 1963, and here 
was a script about something that hadn't even been 
developed!” Remembrance itself was set in 1963. “It 
was the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary year, and it was the 
Daleks — the most famous, and the first, monsters. 

I had to go back to 1963.” Ben had “ great trouble” 
scripting the ’6os, “until I realised that 1963 wasn't 
really the ’Gos; it was the fag-end of the ’50s. 1963 
was when the 'Gos were just starting. Then I found it 
easier to write about.” DWM Summer Special 1993 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “I was keen that we should bring out 
all the nuances of anti-racism in that story, because 
that's basically what it’s about... They were going to 
cut the scene that had Sophie in the boarding house, 
and she saw that notice on the window — which when 
I first came to London was everywhere — ‘No Irish, No 
Coloureds, No Dogs’, all that sort of thing. She turned 
it round. They were going to cut that. I said, ‘No, you 
carit! This is the very essence of the whole piece!’ One 
of the great evils of the world is racism. It’s so wrong, 
and we should do everything in our power to stop it. 
It was very important, and it was very evocative of the 
period. It was like that in the ’50s and ’Gos.” Interviewed 
by Nick Briggs, DWM 218 


Andrew Morgan, who had directed Time and the Rani, 
was invited back to oversee Remembrance of the Daleks. 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “Doctor Who requires a certain 
type of director: someone extremely diligent, with 
tremendous reserves of energy. Andrew Morgan is 
terribly good at action, and is perfectly matched to 
Bers script... He is a zealous, enthusiastic director, and 
yet he understands the problems of actors...” DWM 14 
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ANDREW MORGAN: “I was excited when John 
asked me if I'd be interested in another 
one, because he told me that it would be 
with the Daleks, and part of the quarter- 
century season. I approached it with more 
confidence. The story was much more fun 
— much better, I think. I was more experienced, as was 
Sylv, and we had a great guest cast, led by dear Simon 
Williams..." 


SIMON WILLIAMS: “We wore silly costumes, ran about 
with guns, and shot at alien monsters. What more 
could an actor ask for? My only disappointment was 
that Colin Baker — a great friend of mine — wasn't 
still playing the Doctor. Sylvester was a lovely guy 
but I still think Colin was one of the all-time greats.” 

What is the significance of Gilmore’s mysterious 
nickname? 
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“Ah, Chunky! Well, the stage directions in Ben 
Aaronovitch's script kept describing Gilmore as 
‘whipping out his chunky service revolver’ or ‘shooting 
the Daleks with his chunky’, so the cast would tell 
me to get out my chunky, show them my chunky, or 
fire my chunky — and I became known as Chunky 
in rehearsals. Unbeknownst to me, it leaked into 
the script, and my character was renamed Captain 
Chunky’ Gilmore. | think viewers must have 
imagined that Gilmore used to be a very fat man or 
rather well-endowed.” 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “Actually, Simon Williams came 

up to me and said, ‘This character's a bit of a prat, 
isn't he?’ I said, ‘Yes, I suppose he is.’ But he’s too 
good an actor to do it as a military buffoon, and 
understood that the part was a very competent military 
commander, well liked by his men, but completely out 
of his depth, In this situation, he’s just trying to do 
the best can. That's how he played it.” 


SIMON WILLIAMS: “I remember Andrew Morgan calling 
me in during post-production to re-voice a couple of 
scenes. ‘Do you want to know why you're never going 
to play an action hero?’ he said. ‘Every time you fire 
that bloody revolver, you blink your eyes and wince!’ 
They had to use a take when the gun didn't work, and 
then add the sound of a gunshot later. I’ve never really 
enjoyed filming battle scenes, because the director will 
always try to get me doing my own stunts. I'll talk, I'll 
walk, I'll run, but I will not do any of that diving-on- 
the-floor business. No thank you! He can get someone 
else to do that.” 


PAMELA SALEM AND KAREN GLEDHILL: “Rachel was 
downright forthright and knew everything,” says 
Pamela, “and drove everyone mad, but she was always 
right, wasn't she? It was quite a character part, the 
kind you're dying to do as you get older... Wasn't your 
character a Cambridge girl, Karen? She was meant to 
be quite sensible.” 


“What, naive and boring?” replies Karen. “No, 
Allison was all right. She even got to mash up the 
insides of a Dalek. We had to do that bit over and 
over, and they kept telling me to do it harder. I'm still 
Allison, Dalek Slayer! Young actors are always terribly 
impressed when they find that out.” Karen smiles. 
“Sylvester didn’t know what he was talking about 
half the time, did he? He'd learn these lines literally 
without a clue as to what he was saying. At one point, 
he had to explain how to make some contraption, and 
he had no idea, It was very funny.” 

“Sylvester is like a magician,” notes Pamela. 


MICHAEL SHEARD: “The fact that I was playing a 
teacher in Grange Hill was a bit of a source of 
amusement, if you like, but there are as many 
different types of teachers as there are bank 
managers or whatever, so that wasn't in any way 
a consideration. | was delighted to at last come 


pol 


face-to-face with the Daleks, and that’s really why 


I did it.” 


JASMINE BREAKS: “The Daleks were incredible. 

The people inside them were jokers, but the 
Daleks themselves looked quite different up close. 
They were far scarier on television.” 


SIMON WILLIAMS: “I'd seen them on TV, but I hadn't 
realised that working with Daleks is a truly frightening 
thing. | began to appreciate why my kids headed 
straight behind the sofa.” 


GEORGE SEWELL: “I remember filming on location in 
‘Ratcliffe's Yard’, where the ground was covered in 
cobblestones. The Daleks found it almost impossible 
to move. The little men inside must have been going 
through hell. The Daleks wasted so much time.” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “My Daleks had those big orange 
balls from wheelbarrows underneath. Daleks have got 
three balls!” 


ANDREW MORGAN: “Stuart Brisdon, who was the 
special effects designer, said, ‘Don't worry, I'll 

make you an all-terrain Dalek.’ He used these big 
wheelbarrow wheels instead of castors, but when it 
came to shooting, the little man got inside the Dalek 
-and there was no room for him to move his feet 

at all! It was a complete failure, and poor Stuart got 
very frustrated and had to put the castors back on 
and tracking boards down.” On another occasion, 
Special Effects let off “this enormous explosion 
under Waterloo East railway station, It was a Bank 
Holiday Monday, Stuart had put in too much of the 
explosive, and the fire brigade turned up and about 
15 ambulances 


STUART BRISDON: “Normally, we get to do one-off 
explosions, but I've never before done such a variety 
in one programme. The whole gamut was there, from 
oil drums to chemistry labs to Daleks, all exploding 

— it was great! There was an explosion on every page!” 


GEORGE SEWELL: “Special effects people never seem to 
know how big an explosion is going to be or how loud 
a bang it's going to make. On this occasion, I think 
they went a bit too far... We were besieged by police 
cars, ambulance crews and fire engines. They thought 
it was an attack by the IRA. When the emergency 
services arrived, their jaws dropped in disbelief as 

an army of Daleks emerged from the smoke, gliding 
towards them!” 


ANDREW MORGAN: “They closed the station, and it hit 
the papers. I just stepped back and let [production 
manager] lan er deal with it. He did so beautifully, 
while Sylvester and | slipped away for a quick drink in 
the pub.” 


“We were besieged by police cars, 
F2 ambulance crews and fire engines. They 
thought it was an IRA attack...” George Sewell 
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BEN AARONOVITCH: “It's a bloody great gun on a 


chassis! Daleks are obsessed with being the perfect 
organism. They can't tolerate the idea that they might 
not be perfect. This is why Daleks haven't moved along 
with technology... A Dalek is a survive-anywhere 


go-anywhere, do-anything kind of machine-person 
and a single-function Dalek doesn't conform to that 


It's heretical. This is why they turned against Davros 


in the first place: Davros is not a Dalek.” Originally 
instead of a Special Weapons Dalek, Ben wanted 
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‘a big floating weapons platform, like the one in the 
film Masters of the Universe, except I wanted Daleks 
on it. I liked the image of a huge technological artifice 
going down a suburban street.” 

Was it the age-old problem of budgetary restrictions 
that prevented this? 

‘Actually, there was enough money, but John told 
me that I could have the windows blowing in for 
Part Three, or I could have the weapons platform 
I wanted the windows more, because I wasn't sure 
there was enough money to do the weapons platform 
properly... Another limitation imposed was the BBC's 
tightening up of standards on violence. 1 was told 
quite categorically that those bloodbaths you used to 
see in '7os Doctor Who were just not allowed. You 
couldn't have hundreds of soldiers mown down, and 
you couldn't really have humans shooting humans. 
You could have Daleks shooting humans, and humans 
shooting Daleks, but you couldn't have humans 
shooting humans, I needed to find someone for the 
Daleks to shoot in great numbers, so this meant other 
Daleks. That's how we ended up with two factions. It 


was my only option.” 


ANDREW MORGAN: “That was done with a very 
lightweight Dalek, obviously with no one in it 

There was a rail that Stuart put just above the treads 
of the stairs, and it moved the Dalek up much like 
one of those lifts for disabled people. On the video 
effects edit, I put on some smoke or blobby stuff, 
which completely covered the rail so you couldn't 
see what it was,” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: "I was proud of that. 1 hear the 
man who created the Daleks got upset. I find that 
incomprehensible. | mean, how did they actually 
ever conquer anything? They must have had to go up!” 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “The biggest limitation for the 
Daleks is that they can't talk. You can't have dialogues 
with them. They say eight words to the minute! It 
takes them an incredibly long time to get a sentence 
out, and anything more complicated than ‘Kill that 
human’ or ‘Exterminate’ bogs you down. This is 

why you have Davros. He's a mouthpiece for the 
Daleks. Also, this is why you have human characters 
cooperating with them.” 


GEORGE SEWELL 
helping the Daleks?” 

He assisted the renegade faction in their pursuit of 
the Hand of Omega 

“Who was Omega? What did the Daleks want with 
his hand?” 

Never mind. 

“Perhaps they wanted to use it instead of their 
sink plungers?” 

Perhaps 
“It was a damn good story, if a little complex. It's 
remarkable that | still receive letters from fans asking 
me about my work on Doctor Who 
arise when people expect me to remember every detail 
They forget that I’m an actor, not a science-fiction 


“Wasnt Ratcliffe supposed to be 


Problems only 


fanatic. It’s worse when you receive letters asking what 
it was like to be exterminated by the Daleks.” 


JASMINE BREAKS: “My character didn't actually die, did 
she? Once the Daleks stopped possessing me, I was 
just left in a heap on the floor. The Daleks sort of 
dispossessed me, so | was thinking, I could always 
return, It would be a good storyline to pick up on 


ANDREW MORGAN: “I knew Jasmine Breaks socially — 
| was a friend of her parents — and she was the right 


age and wanted to be an actress. 1 had her come in 
and audition, and she was okay, not brilliant. She 
looked and acted fine, but the voice was something we 


had to work on. Basically, | went through it line by line 


with her, telling her how the dialogue should be said, 
getting her to put it down on tape. It worked out very 
well. Jasmine has now finished drama school and is 


working quite successfully.” 


JASMINE BREAKS: “The cast were just lovely — very 
natural, very easy. | was only 12 years old, Sylvester 
would make me laugh all the time. When we finished 
recording, he handed me a book that the whole cast 
had signed, which was such a sweet thing to do. 
Simon Williams is a family friend. His son, Tam, was 
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one of the schoolchildren in the opening scene — and 
so was my sister, actually, And the best bit is that the 
guy who played the café owner [Joseph Marcell] went 
on to play the butler in [US sitcom] The Fresh Prince of 
Bel-Air! Ooh, and I really fancied Dursley McLinden 
[Mike]. 1 thought he was gorgeous.” 


Terry MOLLOY: “I would rather Davros had had a bit 
more body left. This time around, he was a kebab, 
with a flip-top barbecue for a head! It was another 
example of the high-tech BBC at work. They told me 
that they had to have this light showing where Davros 
eye was inside the Emperor Dalek 
large torch and said, ‘Wave this around a bit, and whip 
it away just before the lid goes up so we don't see your 
hand!’ I was also lifting up the lid, of course. If you 
look carefully, you'll see the eye suddenly disappear 
just before the lid flips up.” 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “When | was writing the scenes 
with the Emperor, I remembered the cartoon from the 


RSS 
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They handed me a 


‘60s [David Whitaker's TV Century 21 strip], this 
thing with the big head, the little pokey eyestalk 
and no gun...” 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “The idea appealed to me. 
Davros is actually in the process of becoming a 
compromise Dalek 


TERRY MOLLOY: “Initially, they wanted me to play the 
voice of the little girl, so you got the double thing of 
thinking that Davros was in the room when in fact he 
had become the Emperor Dalek. But I was working 
on a series for Central at the time, and it was difficult 
to get the time off. We did a lot of juggling between 
the two producers to allow me to work mornings for 
Central and afternoons for the Beeb... It meant that I 
couldn't do the voice, and so they got John Lesson [the 
voice of the Doctor's robot dog, Ko, in the 1970s] in to 
do a Davros sound-alike voice for the battle computer 
thing that turned out to be the little girl.” 


JOHN LEESON: “I'm afraid my input amounted to just 
half a morning in a sound dub theatre at one end of 
a microphone!” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “Ben would come up with wonderful 
stuff, great lines, like the ‘unlimited rice pudding’ 

one — just hilarious! The whole way the character 

of the Doctor was handled, the humour, coupled 

with this vast, dark alien aspect, he just got it spot 

on. In one story, the Doctor is transformed from a 
bumbling, spoon-playing, slapstick fool into this dark 
manipulator. It was certainly very powerful and strong. 
Colin Baker’s Doctor was gentrified by comparison to 
this — positively cuddly.” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “That was one with potential. The 
original idea was to do it in black-and-white, which 
I thought was wicked — to do it like film noir, with 
all the camerawork, everything at angels — but the 
powers-that-be lost their nerve... Maybe we should 
encourage people to turn off their colour when they 
watch it, and see what it looks like.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: 
quite an oddball story 


The Happiness Patrol is not 
it is traditional studio Who, but 


bizarre... It's about a civilisation where, unless you're broadcasts to the inhabitants of her planet, 

happy and smiling and cheerful, you are exterminated. so we used them to add various references 

You have to be happy.” to Mrs Thatcher and her policies. | was even 
allowed to put on a Thatcher voice." 

GRAEME CURRY: “It comes from hearing muzak in 

lifts, or being greeted with ‘Have a nice day’ and that 


big cosmetic smile when you go into McDonald's. CHRIS CLOUGH: “The BBC was highly nervous 
The extension of that was to identify the things in that period... If you go too over with the 

in society that are cosmetic and make them the parallels, you screw up the drama. It's a story 
benchmarks of this regime — hence the Patrol's nasty set on another planet; not a political satire.” 


cheerleader aspect. When we started, the idea was to 
make the story very American — all bright and brassy, 


with '50s cars on a shiny set. It was only at a design SHEILA HANCOCK: “But | did have some very 
meeting, quite close to production, that we decided long speeches to learn, and 1 found it quite 
it would be more effective to set it against a rather difficult to play those scenes convincingly 

seedier society in which the buildings were flaking...” Within my actresses’ heart, I had to firmly 


believe that everything Helen A said and did was 
right, even though I could see what an absolute cow 
she w 

What did Sheila make of the regime under which 
everyone is forced to be happy? 

“Certainly quite a profound idea, but within the 
framework of Doctor Who | think it actually worked 
Forcing people to be happy is totally impossible, but 
is, in fact, very much like society today — where you're 
deemed a failure unless you're young, healthy and 
cheerful, In its own funny little way, The Happiness 
Patrol had something quite important to say.” 

The serial attracted a “terrific cast”, including — 
deep breath — John Normington as Trevor Sigma, 
Ronald Fraser as Joseph C, Harold Innocent as 
Gilbert M, Rachel Bell as Priscilla P, and Lesley 
Dunlop as Susan Q. “There was also a lovely lady 
called Georgina Hale, who I'd always admired but 
never had the chance to work with. Georgina is a 


“This was, obviously, dangerous ground 
to be walking on, but we still put in lots of 
gags at Mrs Thatcher’s expense.” Sheila Hancock 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “Sort of Kafka meets the Marx 
Brothers — that’s Graeme all over!" 


GRAEME CURRY: “We decided we wanted a sense of 

the society tumbling to its own death by the third 
episode, perhaps even without the Doctor being there. 
We spoke in terms of Venice crashing into the sea, 

of Berlin falling around Hitler, as the situations we 
wanted to evoke... The whole place was collapsing, 
and they were still trying to pretend that — as long as 
everyone had a toothy grin — nothing would go wrong. 
The writing was fairly tortuous, because the story 
changed a lot along the way... It was actually called 
The Crooked Smile for a month or so, but we'd already 
worked out that the ‘security’ group would be called 
the Happiness Patrol, and that became the title, I was 
conscious of working to a limited number of sets for 
a studio-bound story, but I didn’t feel my imagination 
was ever restricted." 


SHEILA HANCOCK: “I only accepted the part on the 
condition that I could play her like Margaret Thatcher. 
I hate Mrs Thatcher with a deep and venomous 
passion, so I was allowed to slightly alter the part 
from how it was written and change the script to 
accommodate a Thatcherite theme. This was, for 
obvious reasons, dangerous ground to be walking 

on, but we still put in lots of gags at Mrs Thatcher's 
expense. Helen A made these sort of party political 
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very funny woman, and we were always giggling 
during rehearsals 


Gary DOWNIE: “Georgina Hale played Daisy K. She 
stopped John in the BBC canteen. ‘I want to talk to 
you,’ she said. ‘I wanted the part of Helen A. Its 
my part!’ John was very good. ‘Actually,’ he said, 
‘we needed someone more mature.’ He was good at 
dressing it up. ‘You're a little bit young,’ he told her. 


She wasn't, though.” 


GEORGINA HALE: “I was allowed to put on a slight 
American accent for my part, although | can't 
remember why I chose that. I can remember that 
we were all wearing shocking pink and mauve wigs, 


with white faces and outrageous make-up. I got mine 
changed — not the colour, but the substance. We were 
all given this terrible stuff that dried like powder on 
your face.” 


SHEILA HANCOCK: “I'd never seen anything like it 
in all my life. It was like having Plaster of Paris 
spread all over your face! We all found it extremely 
uncomfortable, and I remember breaking out in a 
hideous rash.” 


GEORGINA HALE: “In the end, the make-up lady came up 
with a different base, which still looked the colour but 
had a more comfortable texture. Also, I had problems 
with the blusher, which was a deep, shocking pink. 

I wore it for one day. When I took the make-up off that 
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night, it refused to budge, leaving my skin this strange 
colour. | remember an actress in The Rocky Horror 
Show was given make-up that really mucked up her 
eyes and skin, and she took them to court and won 
the case, and with it a lot of money, so maybe I should 
have kept on wearing it!” 


RACHEL BELL: “Georgina is a very remarkable 
woman, and Sheila Hancock is a lady of great 
character. What a bunch of characters! The pink 
boiler suits looked so funny on the chaps. | spent a 
lot of time in fits of laughter at Harold Innocent, 
who I'm very sorry is dead now. He was hysterically 
funny. Ronald F 
Have I mentioned John Normington, who was a 


aser — there was a character as well! 


“There was a fear that The 
Happiness Patrol might invite all 
sorts of litigation...” Andrew Cartmel 


pillar of the Royal Shakespeare Company? At the 
read-through, | kept saying, ‘Oh My God!’ as each 
new person walked through the door. 1 remember the 
whole thing in a vast haze of happines: 


JOHN NORMINGTON “Sometimes one villain or character 
will carry the episodes, but with this one it was a 

very ensemble piece of work. It was full of very 

skilful people... The actors had to find the right level 
for their characters, and be careful we were all playing 
to the same style. That was where John Nathan-Turner 
was so clever, insisting that the tone be kept to a 

very careful line and that the performances never 
went into caricature. You wouldn't muck about with 
Harold Pinter, so there was no reason to muck about 


with something that has the enormous following of 
Doctor Who.” 


RACHEL BELL: “My children came to the studio. They 
were about eight and ten, a perfect age, so as a parent 
I couldn't have come up with anything better than 
them actually meeting the Doctor... My son was 

very into guns, so he loved mine, which spat sparks 
everywhere. Being allowed to hold four-foot stun 
guns — there aren't a lot of jobs that offer that in one's 
career! Do you remember the animatronic dog [Helen 
A's pet Stigorax, Fifi] that Sheila Hancock's character 
had? When my son came in, the technical department 
explained it to him in the detail that you might expect 
a Physics graduate to understand. They were lovely, 
and took it all very seriously.” 


SHEILA HANCOCK: “That terrible little dog-like thing was 
actually a sort of glove puppet. During filming, I had 
a man in between my legs with his hand up my skirt, 
operating this ferocious creature. It was quite a laugh, 
There was also a mechanical version that 1 remember 
kept breaking down. It delayed us all tremendously 
When you're working with animatronics, you get used 
to the actors taking second place. If they can get the 
dog to work, it doesn’t matter what your performance 
was like! Mmm, I actually became quite fond of that 
little dog. After we'd finished filming, I wanted to keep 
it, but they wouldn't let me.” 


GRAEME CURRY: “His initial conception was as someone 
bored with having to perpetuate meaningless 
violence. He'd come to find wiping people out, in 
the course of his duty, rather tiresome. This languid 
character couldn't be conveyed in the costume that 
was designed. You needed a human voice for those 
inflections, and you needed to see a face... There were 
advantages in having a more alien Kandyman, but I'd 
actually described him as wearing a lab coat and red- 
framed candy glasses that he could chew the ends off 
rather more of a scientist. Having said that, | did like 
the design.” 


CHRIS CLOUGH: “It was an attractive piece of design, 
with an over-sweetened element.” 

And any notable similarities between the Kandyman 
and, er, Bertie Bassett were just coincidental, right? 
“We got into trouble with Bassetts,” admits Chris 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “There was a fear that this might 
invite all sorts of litigation, Thankfully, it didn’t 


He was a very black, comic character. The Happiness 
Patrol had this sinister aspect of taking all these 
childish things and making them dangerous. I've 
always admired Alan Moore 
the show, | tried to get him on board, but he was too 
caught up in other stuff - and he said that Doctor Who 
is scariest when it pokes into dark nursery corners. 
That was harking back to the Hartnell years, but The 
Happiness Patrol tried to probe those corners too. 

The Kandyman was a figure of fun, yet he was totally 
homicidal.” 


when I first got on 


GRAEME CURRY: “Personally, | favoured the Doctor's 
confrontation with Helen A, when she finally breaks 
down and cries. I was for leaving it in the air at 

that triumphant moment, and letting tears have 

the last word, but both Chris Clough and 
John Nathan-Turner wanted to include a 
scene with the TARDIS reverting from its 
sacrilegious pink [the Happiness Patrol had 
repainted the TARDIS] to navy blue, and a 
Wizard of Oz scene where those left on the 
planet walk off into the ‘sunset’, with their 
arms around each other.” 


CHRIS CLOUGH: “The anniversary tag was 
rather a negative weight to have around your 
neck. Everyone said, ‘Well, this is the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary story — it had better be 
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bloody good, hadn't it?’ You'd try your hardest anyway, 
but it was scary.” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “As a Twenty-Fifth Anniversary story 
Silver Nemesis was obviously a disappointment — but as 


an ordinary one, I thought it was quite good, really.” 


KEVIN CLARKE: “ 
special. I said, ‘Well, I've got just the thing,’ Outside 
the Mobil garage on Shepherds Bush Green, a 
thought struck me, so when we sat down in the office, 
and John Nathan-Turner and Andrew looked at me 
expectantly, I said, ‘The question we have all been 
asking ourselves for 25 years is Doctor who? Who is 
the Doctor?’ They both leaned forward and said, ‘Well 
who is he?’ ‘Exactly,’ I said. They sat back and digested 
this. John said, ‘But we don't know who he is.’ Neither 
did I. Another silence followed, and I came out with 
‘It's obvious. He came among us, mucked things up 


They were looking for something 


because he’s so forgetful, but is sort of working it out 
in the end. He is God!’ John and Andrew both looked 
terrified. Eventually, John said, ‘You can do that, as 
long as you don't say it.’ I've always thought that that 
sums up the attitude towards writers at the BBC!” 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “That was something that Andrew 

coordinated, and we all sat around and discussed who 
we thought the Doctor really was... The whole idea was 
to stick some mystery back into the character.” 


IAN BRIGGS: “The first time the Time Lords were 
introduced, it was a wonderful idea, but it had become 
a millstone around the neck of the programme. It 
really was holding it back. There was no mystery left. 
You'd lost the ‘who’ in Doctor Who, and that’s what we 
were wanting to put back, all the writers in the last 
couple of seasons.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “I was slightly confused, like many 
people. I haven't got a degree in Who, but it seems 
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that there were three guys — Rassilon, someone, and 
someone else, a triumvirate, like the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost — who had created the civilisation 
of Gallifrey, so perhaps the Doctor was one of these 

, for the 
last 30 years, been playing some other kind of game. 
Do you see what I mean? That was what they were 
hinting at.” 


three. Therefore, the Doctor has in a sens 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “Having built up this great revelation 
about the Doctor's secret, we had painted ourselves 
into a corner a bit. There's no way you can say who the 
Doctor truly is. Kevin was all for going the distance on 
that. There was a collision there, and it was cut back 

It was claimed that Silver Nemesis would reveal who 
the Doctor really is, but that was just a giant tease.” 


KEVIN CLARKE: “I knew that the end [of Silver Nemesis] 


would be Ace saying to the Doctor, ‘There's still one 


question you havent answered: who are you?’, with 
the Doctor giving a wink and a smile... The beginning 
was a meteor, approaching the Earth, that contained 
a deadly secret. I didn't know what it was, but it 
threatened the entire existence of the world.” 

Does that mean that the middle of the story 
was supplied by Andrew Cartmel? “No, it certainly 
wasn't! Andrew would have liked it to have been a 
collaboration, and may even have said that it was, but 
it wasnt.” So what was the thinking behind the rest of 
the story? “I wish I knew.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “It's set in 1988 and 1638, all 
location. There is a lot of fun in it, some wonderful 
characters, and some of the settings are fun, too. 

I think its a delicious mixture.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “Some people have commented that 
Silver Nemesis had a very similar plot and structure to 
Remembrance of the Daleks... Even without meaning 
to, it's quite easy for stuff like that to happen. Nobody 
sits down and goes, ‘Right! Let’s have four stories this 
season, and make two of them the same.’ It’s not even 
like you suggest plot elements to a writer. You might 


suggest emphasising some elements, then — lo and 
behold — you've done the same thing twice.” 


KEVIN CLARKE: “I've never worked with another script 
editor like Andrew Cartmel. He was very demanding, 
and I was very demanding with him.” 


DAVID BANKS: “The writer didn't really understand the 
Cybermen, so he used them as a kind of metaphor for 
Nazis. I'm not sure how far you can push that. Nazi 
ideology is not logi ’s emotional, There was too 
much in the story... It was quite confusing to read as 
a script.” 

So the story didn't do the Cybermen any favours? 
“I think it was to do with the gold angle. If you 
introduce it as a get-out for the heroes, you end up 
using it all the time. It all becomes too easy... In 
Silver Nemesis, where Ace throws a few grains of 
gold at them and the Cybermen pass out, I think 


invulnerability had come to a bit of a sad end. And the 
Cyberman falling from the gantry didn't look good..." 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “Chris Clough told me that this gantry 
I was to run along was only going to be about 20 feet 
up in the air — a little gantry, he said, We got there 
and it was a hundred feet up! I remember looking 
down once | actually got up there and thinking, oh my 
goodness me, what if I fall?! That was great, actually, 
because it cured my fear of heights.” 


KEVIN CLARKE: “I asked for the Daleks! They said that 
Ben Aaronovitch already had the Daleks, which I've 
never forgiven him for, but JNT said, ‘Look, it’s the 
silver anniversary — why don't you use the Cybermen?’ 
I was happy to accept the Cybermen. If you look at the 
story, all the key elements are silver, even down to the 
car that the American millionairess drives around in, 


That once belonged to John Lennon, incidentally. But 
I decided to double the odds with the elderly Nazi in 

South America. Having done that, I decided to double 
them again with the Jacobean characters...” 


y nd dM 


FIONA WALKER AND GERARD MURPHY: "Everything was 
laid on for Ms Grey,” recalls Fiona. “She was pretty 
much wrapped in cotton wool. This disgusting mile- 
long car arrived outside the hotel, and out she floated 
with her little suitcase, which the driver picked up, and 
her little vanity case containing her jewels — which he 
didn't! They drove all the way to Arundel, and when 
she got out of the car and said, ‘Where is the other 
bag?’, he said, ‘What other bag?" 

“That's right!” chimes in Gerard, “Even though they 
wouldn't insure them, she'd taken her jewels out of the 
bank specifically to wear in Doctor Who." 


E 


“The writer didn’t really understand the 
Cybermen, and there was too much in the 
story. It was confusing to read...” David Banks 
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“Her diamonds were sitting on the pavement 
outside her Piccadilly apartment! She was in such a 
state. She practically had to be given smelling salts. We 
discovered this appalling catastrophe when she was in 
make-up 

“She had to have her make-up done privately,” says 
Gerard, wistfully 

Fiona isn't convinced: “Her face had to be wound 
up. Ooh, you can't print that!” 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “Arundel was great. We stayed nearby 
the coast, and the late Anton Diffring [who played 


FIONA WALKER: “He was terribly ill. They had oxygen 
standing by for him all the time — or perhaps I'm 
imagining that. Perhaps | thought that they should 
have, because he 
fragile man.” 


was so very breathless. He was a 


KEVIN CLARKE: “He created difficulties from the 
moment he arrived. Anton's modus operandi was to 
go in complaining, and take it uphill from there. He 
moaned about everything: sometimes the coffee, 
sometimes the costume, but mostly about the script 
He muttered his way through the first reading, and 
came over to me afterwards, saying, ‘I don't like this 


“Anton’s modus operandi was 
to go in complaining, and take 
it uphill from there...” Kevin clarke 


De Flores] watched Wimbledon on 

the telly. Apparently, that was the only 
reason he did the story.” She straightens 
up, adopts a cod-German accent, and 
announces loudly: “‘I vant to vatch 
Vimbledon.’ So they persuaded him to 
come over because he'd still be able to 
watch Wimbledon in his hotel room. 
John Nathan-Turner had given him a 
tape of Dragonfire to watch, because of 
course he didn't know what on Earth 
Doctor Who was. He watched it to get a 
general idea of what the series was like. 
Mind you, I suspect he had even less of 
an idea after Dragonfire! Afterwards, he 
said to me, ‘Who vas zat girl who vas 
vith you. She vas so skinny.’ I said, ‘Oh 
that’s Bonnie Langford,’ and then he 
said, ‘Sophie, my goodness, you vere so 
fat.’ I said, ‘Thank you, Anton, just what 
I needed.’ He was a wonderful man.” 
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part.’ I said, ‘Oh yes? What's wrong with your part?’ 
He grimaced. ‘It’s completely ridiculous. 1 don't 

like the script at all. I’m only doing it so I can see 
Wimbledon.’ The next time | saw him, on the set, he 
beckoned me over, saying, ‘Kevin, my part, my part!’ 
I said, ‘What is it now?’ This time it was the lines 
Apparently, he didn't have enough. | said, ‘I think 
you've got all the lines you need, and you don't know 
the ones you've got, frankly,’ But he was still Anton 
Diffring. My father never really approved of anything 
I did, but, when I told him I was doing a Doctor Who 
with Anton Diffring, he thought I was doing pretty 
well... Being a John Nathan-Turner production, there 
were copious amounts of drinking in the evenings. 
To everyone's surprise, Anton joined us one evening 
when we were based in Worthing, which is rather 
like an old people's resort. In a rare moment of good 
humour, he said to me, ‘I think | am the youngest 
person here.’ He didn't offer to buy any drinks. He just 
sat there until I bought one for him. For that, he had 
to talk to me for a while. He told me the fascinating 
and highly-polished story of his life.” 


FIONA WALKER AND GERARD MURPHY: “He did bang on 
about himself,” says Fiona, “but self-absorption is the 
privilege of the elderly and unwell.” 

What did she make of Silver Nemesis itself? 

“I thought it was wonderful, It was high camp. 

I found it wonderfully amusing, | thought it did great 
justice to the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. What did you 
think, Gerard?" 

“I felt the same,” he says. “The wit was what 
appealed to me. | remember they were very uncertain 
how it was all going to end, There was a huge question 
over whether Richard would stay in the Twentieth 
Century or not. My memory is of constant change 
-and a very pale Kevin Clarke!” 


KEVIN CLARKE: “One of my little jokes is that all of Lady 
Peinforte and Richard’s dialogue is written in iambic 
pentameter. The idea of rhythm led to something 

I'm extremely interested in: jazz. At the time, 
Courtney Pine had just come on the scene, and 

I thought he was culturally fascinating. He was 

the first black English jazz musician, and that’s an 
incredible achievement for someone brought up in 
North-West London. What influenced him? | wanted 
to meet him, so 1 wrote him in on the spurious pretext 
that the Doctor was a jazz fan. 


CHRIS CLOUGH: “It was a bit of a lark. We had this pub 
sequence to do, and I thought it would be quite nice to 
get a bit of jazz in. Courtney Pine was around, so we 
asked him... If you don't ask, you don't get.” 


courtney PINE: “As a British-based jazz musician, 
I've always watched Doctor Who. I'm very much into 
science fiction, and I was one of those kids who used 
to hide behind the settee when it came on. | saw 
Cybermen in my dreams. | think all the Doctors are 
jazz lovers. It's because of the time continuum and 
all that; jazz allows you to think individually. Jazz 
the Doctor are one and the same. I jumped at the 
opportunity to be part of Doctor Who... For me, to take 
part — and defeat the Cybermen — was a dream come 
true. I flew in from somewhere and was jetlagged, 
but the crew made me feel very comfortable. I'm not 
an actor, but they made me feel at ease. | could be the 
next Doctor, maybe? I know I would give it my all, Is 
this an application? A job interview for being Doctor 
Who? I accept!” 


and 


pavip BANKS: “We filmed in the middle of July. As the 
Cybermen helmets and chest units had been 
the suits were like pr rs inside, We took 
the costumes off whenever we could. | remember 
the helmets had some wires inside, which weren't 
smoothed down sufficiently, and on one occasion 
one dug into a C 
blood everywhere! The original ‘g-suits’, which were 
bought from some Oxford army or navy stores, weren't 
available anymore, so they went for a 
based overall, which was sprayed silver. It was lighter, 
but very stiff. If you bent over or tried to sit down, your 
bottom or crotch would split.” 


oldered, 
ure cook 


berman extra's earlobes. There was 


simpler cotton- 


FIONA WALKER: “David Banks was a genius. I couldn't 
take my eyes off him in rehearsals, | just loved 
watching his body. He was fluid and controlled, 
almost Japanese, but it became much more 
generalised when he got his silver suit on 

He has a wonderful voice, and he 
intelligent man. | rather fancied him... The 
Cybermen were tremendously camp when 


they took off their silver suits. One was a nude 
dancer! He goes to women’s clubs and strips!” 


cary DOWNIE: “Oh, 1 could tell you quite a 
few stories! As production manager, I'd know 
what everyone was up to, especially on location 
- you know, who was sleeping with who. 1 had 
to go and bang on the bedroom doors in the 
morning, make sure they were awake, and the 
number of times | didn't get an answer from 
one door and then two voices would pipe up 
behind another...! | can't name names, but not 
everyone would always sleep in their own bed 
on location, let’s put it that way.” 

Did any of the regulars ever... well, 
you know? 

He grins. “Maybe.” 
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FIONA WALKER AND GERARD MURPHY: “Sophie and 
Sylvester were a gas ys Fiona 


Gerard agrees, “It's very hard, when you're in a 
$ series, to make guests coming in feel welcome, but Some of Silver Nemesis was set at Windsor ( 
4 they did it with such ease.” ibet) l, a doub ven me 
ay “My son, Charlie, was being bullied at school at appearance, flank ple of 
r that time,” remembers Fiona. “He needed a lot of 
reassurance, so I let him have the day off and brought JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “We would have liked to have 
him along to this big hangar in Greenwich. He loves shot it at Windsor, because it's always best to do 
his dad, but Charlie said of Sylvester: ‘Mum, | wish something where it’s actually set, but there's a long- 
he was my dad, because he turns everything into standing rule that only documentaries are allowed; no 
something else.’ What a thing to say about a person drama at all... Every time there was a Henry VIII film, 
They would sit on the riverside at Greenwich, and Her Royal highness would be besieged!” 


Sylvester would point to something and turn it into 
something else for Charlie. I was very grateful for that. 
He and Sophie transported him.” Gary DOWNIE: “It was while filming this one that 


“Gary Levy and his mob tried to 
take photos. They were spoiling 
it for the fans...” Gary Downie 


{Doctor Who Bulletin editor] Gary Levy and his mob 
descended, trying to take secret photos. They were 
spoiling it for the fans. They were trying to blow the 
storyline. They wanted to show off. ‘Look what we 
know! We know everything! Now we've spoilt it for 
you, why watch it?’ That's what we had against them. 
We allowed a little girl to take some photographs, 
because she was a special case, but then her parents 
sold the film to Gary Levy. That was a shame.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “When a woman gives birth,” begins 
Sylvester, “often the harder it is, the more she loves 
that child? In a way, it was so hard doing that story, so 
because of all the agony we went through, it might be 
really good.” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “The idea for the story came, 

| think, from the fact that I had a kind of circus-type 
background. | was never really in the circus, but 
because of certain shows I'd done, 1 had those skills. 
They wanted to use those skills, so a story grew out 
of it.” 


STEPHEN Wyatt: “It was originally planned as a three- 
part studio story, which only ever got as far as me 
writing two-page outlines, rather than scripts, but it 
was much more garish and not as interesting, We 
were going to have these circus acts, which led to 

a deadly game show. If you failed, you were dead... 
When it became a four-part story, 25 percent on 
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location, my instinct was that most of the Outside 
Broadcast work should be at the start — all about 
getting to the circus. So the extra episode was added 
to the front, and the pre-story with Captain Cook and 
Mags turning up was developed... We were a bit stuck, 
and Ben said, ‘Why don't you have an Indiana Jones- 
type explorer?’ That was our starting point. It was only 
when I started writing Captain Cook that I realised he 
should be a thundering bore, with his cup of tea and 
his servant. Originally, he was going to be killed off at 
the end of Part One, leaving Mags alone, but he kept 
surviving. Even in the final draft, he came back as a 
zombie! We'd considered TP McKenna, who ended 

up playing him, for the Chief Caretaker in Paradise 
Towers,” 


TP McKENNA: “I've always said that I'd never do a Doctor 
Who if I had to dress up in a mask, with a distorted 
voice, and couldn't in any way form a characterisation 

I felt that this script was beautifully written in very 
stylistic English, and for that reason it was very easy 

to learn. It was a joy to run around your mouth, like 

a good wine! The plot was more fantastical than most 
science-fiction. All of the parts were recognisably 
human... We were very lucky with our costume 
designer, Rosalind Ebbutt, who was quite brilliant. 
When | want to the costume fitting, she'd come up 
with the traditional British explorer look, complete 
with safari suit, pith helmet and leggings, rather like 
Dr Livingstone.” Although the Captain's character was 
not based on anyone directly, TP admits to copying 

a famous politician: “There was one element of him 
that was borrowed from Lord Hailsham, who had this 
outrageous way of laughing at interviewers, almost 
ying, ‘What a bloody stupid question,’ so | tried 

to use that classic English pompous, appalling way 

of putting people down, on the Doctor. ‘If you're so 
damned stupid to as 
I bother answering?” 


such a stupid thing, why should 


JESSICA MARTIN: “John Nathan-Turner was looking 
for somebody to play a weird, Gothic-like, punk 
alien werewolf... He wanted an actress who would 
be confident enough — not to mention mad enough 

- to totally transform herself into such an unusual 
character,” Part Three's cliffhanger required her 

to, literally, turn into a werewolf. “They wanted a 
complete Michael Jackson Thriller-type transformation, 
but with a fraction of the budget. | ended up in yellow- 
green make-up, with cheek plumpers, hair extensions, 
fake fur and fangs. Then they painted on a red, slimy, 
jelly-like goo, which was supposed to look like blood 
The complete make-up job took about two-and-a-half 
hours, and | looked really, really horrible. I scared 
myself when | looked in the mirror. I had to wear 
these thick yellow contact lens 
to see this optician, who was a cow. She didn't seem 
to understand that I was visiting her because | had 


. [remember the trip 
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to wear contact lenses for a part on television, not 
because | had bad eyesight! It was quite a daunting 
thing to put these foreign objects in your eyes, and 

I remember almost crying because they wouldn't fit 
in, but this awful optician told me, haughtily, ‘Well, 
you're going to have to do it!’ | suppose I should 

have refused, just to spite her.” Recording 

the scene itself, Jessica remembers: “Some of 
the clowns were trained acrobats, other had 
appeared in Cats, so they showed me how to 
move in an animal-like fashion. I had to throw 
myself into the scene body and soul, because 
you just feel really stupid if you don't. I felt 
very emotional about that scene, and so all the 
screaming and crying was for real. It was a very 
strange experience. It was like being possessed. 
I wanted Mags to be more than just a comic 
book character, There was something quite sad 
about this alien creature that had been captured 
and was treated like a caged animal... As if in 

a travelling freak show, Mags had to perform, 
whilst the Captain cracked the whip. | liked the 
idea of the Psychic Circus, but I never really 
understood the actual storyline.” 
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Ofthe character of nerdy Whizzkid, Stephen says 
STEPHEN WYATT: “In earlier drafts, he was going to be 
the original computer game nerd, but | turned him 
into a parody of Doctor Who fans. It was a bit of a last- 
minute, on-the-spot improvisation, | thought of a fan 
of the Psychic Circus as a hook on the character. He 
was a tiny part, but because the fans picked up on the 
not-exactly-subtle joke, it's always been talked about as 
more than the throwaway that it was,” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “We did the rather cruel thing of 
destroying a young fan. There was a lot of laughter on 
set when we finally executed that one, | can tell you! 
Well justified.” 

despite variable success in Paradise Towers, Stephen wa: 


adamant that the ‘monster The Greatest Show in the 


STEPHEN wyatt: “I've always felt that, by and large, 
monsters don't work very well on Doctor Who, and 
monsters on location largely consisted of rather 
embarrassed actors in silly costumes, wishing they 
were dead! Robots look more convincing than a bit of 
rubber tubing. In Greatest Show, the robotic clowns 
were one of my solutions to the problem. They could 
all look the same, and that was quite scary in itself, No 
slimy monsters with tentacles 


ALAN WAREING: “I was quite happy that I wasn't dealing 
with rubberised monsters. One thing I decided quite 
early on was that, apart from the Chief Clown, the 
rest of the clowns were robots. | wanted them all to 
have the Chief Clown's features, so we took a mould 
of Ian's face [actor lan Reddington, who played the 
Chief Clown], and that was made into a mask for the 
others... Also, I decided that the Chief Clown would 
be white-faced, because | always thought they were 
creepy in their lamé suits. It was just a matter of 
ploughing through endless photos of clowns, and 
deciding on the look.” 


STEPHEN WYATT: “There are two sorts of clown. In the 
classic circus, the leading clown, like our Chief Clown, 
were in white face and rather elegant, with beautiful 
spangly costumes. What we think of as the traditional 
clowns, with big red noses, are the servants. They 


fall about and do as they're told, while the white face 
clown goes about being all immaculate. So we had our 
villain, | remember writing the scenes where these 
white face clowns drive around the desert in a hearse 
and thinking, something’s going on here — this is 
quite powerful.” 


TP McKENNA: “We recorded Doctor Who on probably 
the six best days of 1988, The temperatures in that 
quarry sometimes hit the 80s. With weather like 
that, and being surrounded by sand and pools, it was 
exactly like being back in the desert.” 


ALAN WAREING: “That scene evolved from the script, 
because it was scripted that the Doctor had to do these 
things to entertain the Gods and to play for time... 

Of course, he had to learn the skills that we saw there, 
for the most part, and we adapted the scene to what 
he felt he could achieve.” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “I said, ‘Juggling? I dont juggle.’ 
They said, ‘Yes, you do!’ So I had to go and learn how 
to juggle — at the age of 4o!” 


ALAN WAREING: “The heavy leaning, where his feet 
were planted firmly on the ground, were his own idea. 
I think the hanging upside-down in the straightjacket 
was scripted. The conjuring tricks he learnt. While 
they weren't as written, they were done with Stephen 
Wyatt's blessing, because they did tell the story.” 


ALAN WAREING: “I think it worked to our advantage, 
frankly, because there were one or two things we did 
there that we probably wouldn't have been allowed to 
do the same way in studio. One was flying Sylvester 
across the circus on a Kirby wire.” 


Gary DOWNIE: “It was the best thing. There were 
clowns juggling, and people walking to the canteen 
and back in their costumes... wow, glamour!” 


JESSICA MARTIN: “To be honest, the cast didn't really 
know any different. Personally, | thought it was much 
more uncomfortable filming down in Dorset in the 
middle of a gravel pit. It was freezing cold, and | was 
wearing a rather skimpy costume, Compared to that, 
filming in a BBC car park was fine.” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “It was a very, very sunny time. 

A glorious summer! We absolutely baked, doing it 

in this tent — and there were terrible sound problems. 
It was right next to the main gate, and lorries were 
always coming in. It was a big problem... It was very 
hard work, because of the heat.” 


was laughter on set...” Andrew Cartmel 


STEPHEN WYATT: “If the designe: 
the idea of erecting a tent in the Elstree car park, the 
production meeting called would basically have said, 
‘Well, we're going to have to junk this one, aren't we?” 
It seemed quite extraordinary that the BBC could 
contemplate that in the anniversary season, and 

John Nathan-Turner fought quite hard to hang on 

to the story.” 


drit come up with 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “John deserves credit for that, but 
he doesn't get it from fans, perhaps because he did too 
much, You can only do so much Doctor Who before 
you start drawing all the flak. Having worked with 
other producers now, | realise how lucky I was then. 
One of John’s qualities was having faith in people... 
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NOT ME, IT’S YOU 


Doctor WHO WAS IN TROUBLE. THE 1989 SEASON WAS LAUNCHED WITH BARELY ANY 
PUBLICITY TO HELP PROMOTE THE SHOW... AND ONCE MORE FACING THE RATINGS GOLIATH 
CORONATION STREET ON ITV, THE SERIES WOULD STRUGGLE TO FIND ITS AUDIENCE. SEASON 
26 WOULD DEMONSTRATE THAT THE PROGRAMME STILL HAD MUCH TO OFFER — BUT DESPITE 
THIS, IT SEEMED THAT THE DOCTOR’S TRAVELS WERE IN DANGER OF ENDING FOREVER... 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: To be very, very honest, when the third 
year actually came up, | was thinking of jacking it in 
then, thinking that this is maybe too long. I had at the 
back of my mind that Peter Davison had told me that 
Patrick Troughton had told him: only do three years.” In 
the event, Sylvester signed for a third series (“I decided 
to go for it”), but with a plan in mind: “I wanted to bring 
a much darker side to the character — the misery that the 
man, this jolly person, carried around.” DWM 21 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “It’s an eccentric part, but in those 
terms — Sophie as well — it’s proved that we are actors 
certain worth on television... People look at me and 


nee does come from anger. It’s the lipiide of 
in, isnt it?” DWM 217 


died and gone.” DWM 289 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “She got to 100, and then decided that 
was it. In the three months left, she took up alcohol and 
merrily knocked herself out, went to sleep one night and 
didn't wake up. She'd never drunk throughout the whole 
of the rest of her life... There was that sadness of old age 
— the sadness of longevity.” DWM 216 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “By the second or third story [of Season 
Twenty-Four], I realised how I wanted to go, but it was 
like turning a great oil tanker: you can't do it quickly, 
because the writers have got to be informed, and they've 
already written the next series, they've got the comedy 
in, and it took a long time to turn it around to where 

I wanted it to go... It took at least a season for me to 
change it.” DWM :8; 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “I remember having this chat with 
Sylvester where we said that the Doctor is like a distant 
mountain range, seen through a mist, an imposing 
power from a distance... If you have the Doctor 


herti n roun À id 
‘time and how sad and Noid it was that other ei 


wandering around, manipulating everything, being 
responsible in a shadowy kind of fashion, it's a great 
plot device. Why is the Doctor interfering? Because he's 
playing this chess game. I have a lot more respect for 
this version of the Doctor. I always hated it when he was 
zapped on the head, or knocked unconscious and tied 
up. I always thought that was demeaning to him. If he 
does get tied up, it should have been part of his plan all 
along... It makes the Doctor an interesting character, 
quite potent, dark and powerful... In one sense, it’s the 
cheapest, most crass device possible. In another, it's a 
piece of characterisation that gives you chills down 

the spine.” DWM 22: 


Ben Aaronovitch scripted the opening serial of Season 
_ Twenty-Six, Battlefield. 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “I wasnt happy with Battlefield. 


I wasn't happy with my script; it was flawed, Andrew 
Cartmel asked me to expand it to a four-parter, and it just 
didn't work. As a three-parter, it had a kind of simplistic 
elegance to it.” 

Where did the extra episode fit in? 

“It wasnt that simple. The middle episode was 
stretched over two episodes, and bits filtered in. Once 
you have a structure, it’s very hard to break that in your 
mind. As a three-parter, it was much more succinct.” 

Whose fault is it that the script didn’t work, then? 

“Mine. I’m willing to blame loads of other people 
for what's their fault, and I frequently did, but it was 
my fault.” 

His honesty gives rise to an awkward silence broken 
by DWM asking if he now resented the imposition of the 
extra episode. 

“It wasn't anyone's imposition. Andrew was doing me 
a favour. You get more money for four episodes than 
three. I wasrit to know that I couldn't expand it, and he 
wasn't to know either. He had great faith in me and didn't 
know I'd completely botch up the structure. 1 should 
have completely rethought the idea from top to bottom. 
We were rushed, though. One minute you're looking at a 
deadline that is comfortably eight months away, and the 
next thing it’s hurtling towards you with the inevitably 
of a freight train. Battlefield was difficult because | was 
juggling too many ideas. My crucial mistake was putting 
Lethbridge-Stewart in. That really made things difficult, 
because I was running too many characters.” 

Was Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart, like the extra 
episode, ‘grafted on? 

“Actually, I asked to put Lethbridge-Stewart in, and 
John Nathan-Turner said, “What a good idea.’ He left 
me alone completely, because he knew Andrew was 
good. Andrew is the best script editor I've ever worked 
with, because he doesn't get vague on you. He doesn't 
say, ‘I think the first part’s a bit slow.’ Instead, he'll say 
something like, ‘Scene Two is irrelevant. Cut it.’ This is 
a godsend... If someone just says, ‘It’s a bit slow,’ you're 
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left thinking, where? Andrew will tell you where.” 

Why ignore the continuity established in 1983's 
Mawdryn Undead? 

“Because it was already ruined. There's no way 
Lethbridge-Stewart should have been teaching at that 
school. He should have been a general for a start; you 
almost always get promoted when you retire.” Ben took 
the Brigadier out of school, put him into a mansion, 
and gave him a wife. “I wanted him to have a family. 

I was a bit fed up of his splendid isolation. As an officer, 
I could imagine him having no emotional attachments 
and no fixed family, because he was dedicated to his job. 


After his retirement, he seemed too alone, so I found the 


episode with the mention of Doris — I think it was [1974 
serial] Planet of the Spiders — and | thought, my God, he 
does have a love life. | needed him to have something 

to lose, because I wasn't sure if he was going to die or 
not. 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “It was odd for me, having watched the 
Brigadier as a child. 1 knew Nick (Courtney, who played 
the character] from conventions, but actually seeing him 


© DOCTOR WHO: in Their Own Words 


in the outfit, it was very bizarre — being confronted yet 
again with something from my childhood. It was the 


ermen and Daleks 


same with the 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Whenever they brought me back 
they gave me some good stuff to do. I'd already met 
Sylvester — would you believe it, he came into a pub one 
day when I was meeting with John Nathan-Turner? We 
got on very well. He gave me a sort of shambolic salute.” 
Angela Douglas played the Brigadier’s wife. “Oh yes, she 
y. She certainly lived up to my expectations of 
Doris.” And Angela Bruce was cast as the Lethbridge. 
Stewart’s replacement, Brigadier Winifred Bambera. 

“Ah, the Brigadette, as we called her!” 


was love 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “No. UNIT was never going to come 
back on a permanent basis. I never thought of Bambera 
as a recurring character.” 


ANGELA BRUCE: “I suppose Bambera was a bit like a 
female Errol Flynn character — she could do just about 
everything, She was supposed to be with a peace corps 
mission going out to South Africa, Of course, the 

United Nations wouldn't let her go, because, firstly, she 
was black and, secondly, she was a woman. So she was 
looking after this convoy instead, which was not what 
she wanted to be doing. When it gets bogged down in 

a field, that’s the last straw for her, which is why she's 
very angry all the time.” Apparently, when Ben found out 
that Angela was from the north, he wanted to change 

the character so that there was a triple culture clash 
female, black, and northern. “He would have loved me to 
play her with a Geordie accent, but he didn't know until 
the last minute, and by then it was too late. The double 
culture clash worked well, though. I thought Nicholas’ 
line ‘Good man, is he, this Brigadier?’ was wonderful.” 
Angela describes Nicholas himself as “a wonderful guy to 
work with, and he loves doing Doctor Who... There was a 
strike in the middle of shooting, and we had three days 
that we weren't working, so Sylvester, Nicholas Courtney 
John Nathan-Turner and myself all went to Skegness for 
the day. Sylvester playing bingo in Skegness is a sight 

to behold!” 


Alongside Angela as 1 


washbuckling Ancelyn 


MARCUS GILBERT AND ANGELA BRUCE: “So how many people 
did you sleep with on Doctor Who?” asks Marcus, turning 
to Angela 
“Pass!” she laughs. 

“Location filming really takes some beating.” 

“You leave everything behind,” agrees Angela. “It's 
holiday time... There's great camaraderie. | remember we 
got up at five o'clock in the morning, went to the sweetie 
shop, and got pick 'n’ mix. Everybody did it. I got a gum 
infection after all the sweeties.” 

“I remember your gum infection.” He also remembers 
the swordplay: “One of the extras was a bit zealous. 

He stopped just short of slicing my head in two. I've got 
this little nick in my ear, right here. | like little nicks, 
nicks are good, but I had a ringing in my ear for about 
half-an-hour.” 

“All you guys were practising with the broadswords, 
and Alf [Joint, the armourer] turned to me and said, 
‘Angela, you might like to do this as well.’ They couldn't 
find a sword for me, so | practiced with a pencil!’ Angela 
makes miniature thrust-and-parry motions. “Also, | had 
this rifle from Yugoslavia, the sort of thing usually only 
terrorists get to play with. One of the crew had gone 
for a pee behind a tree. When | fired, there was this 
scream! This guy was soaked all day! I scared the pants 
off everyone else at one point, when | misunderstood an 
instruction and let off a blank. 

“There was loads of testosterone flying about,” 
remembers Marcus. “Chris Bowen [Mordred] and 
I were fighting by the lake, with all the weight of those 
broadswords, and Sylvester McCoy just passed straight 


between us with his little red-handled umbrella 
You were very good at that stuff, Angela. You loved it, 
didn't you?” 

“Oh yeah! I thought Bambera was very butch. Once 
I put on the uniform, | shouted at everybody." 

“That's why | loved you so, 1 liked that." 

Angela stays admirably poker-faced. “A lot of 
men did.” 


o had played companion Sara Kingdom 


1 the mid 1960s, t 


efield, reuniting her 
Courtney, who had played her brother, Bret 
Daleks’ Master Plan 

JEAN MARSH: "I suppose that was just another 
coincidence,” She saw little similarity between the Doctor 
Who of the '6os and its latter-day counterpart. “The sets 
were much better, it was taken much more seriously, and 
much more effort was put into it. It’s not that 1 didn't 
enjoy the other episodes, but the last four were of a 

very high standard. | figure that they were the best ones 

I did. Morgaine was a wicked woman, an evil woman, 
but I had space there to make her human as well... 

It was a bit off, because I played about five witches in a 
row. | was getting a bit upset. I thought, I’m quite nice, 
really!” She played similar harridans on the big screen in 
1984's Return to Oz and 1988's Willow. “The director of 
one of the films said that I've got a sort of delicate face, 
and the surprise of my power coming out of that delicate 
face is why I play witches well. Its a bit more of a shock 
than having somebody who looks more witchlike.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “Oh, my hat blew off! That was 
wonderful, wasn't it? Bang! Up it went, blowing the hat 
off and revealing the most beautiful bald top. When it 
had first been spotted in 1974, a director said to me, 
‘Do make-up your sixpence.’ Well, 1 don't think that 
bald spot is a sixpence now. It’s more like a saucer. 

I tried very hard for the hat not to come off — and 

I shoved it back on as quickly as possible — but we 
could only do one take. It would have been very 
expensive blowing the helicopter up twice, so we had 
to accept the take that worked." 


DAVE BEZKOROWAJNY: “You have to be careful not to use 
too much money on the location. Our pyrotechnics for 
Battlefield came to over £1,000 - which was a quarter 
of the budget!” 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “All the special effects went wrong... 
For example, there's a scene where the Brigadier gets 
knocked through a window, and the special effects 
cannon that was supposed to spray debris didn't go 

off... There were all these little things that I’m not sure 
anyone notices, but | notice and it makes it very painful 
to watch. It was only about three or four percent of 
what I imagined. The designer really couldn't figure out 
what I was talking about.” 
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ANGELA BRUCE: “There was a dangerous accident 
involving Sophie. When Sophie came out of the 
spaceship in the lake, she supposedly came from a glass 
cabinet in the studio. During recording, it started to 
crack with the weight of the water. When it went, crew 
and everybody were jumping on to camera rigs. It was 
so dangerous. 


DAVE BEZKOROWAJNY: “In past shows, Visual Effects have 
sometimes made and provided a tank. In this particular 
one, the tank was very expensive, so it was decided that 
it was part of the set. The water tank was actually under 
the jurisdiction of the set designer.” 


Gary DOWNIE: “When Sophie Aldred was put into the 
water tank on Battlefield, and it cracked, she said that 
she could have died. That's not true. She was in no 
danger, We were more in danger on the studio floor, 
because of the water and all the cables. 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “It was quite scary. | was a bit shocked 
There's no point thinking about what could have 
happened. It’s part of the job. If you accept doing 
th 
real dilemma.” 


e things, which of course I love doing, it's a 


MAREK ANTON: “I'm very aware of my physique, and 

I think John could see there was some muscle there 
— which | could, given the right costume and a mask, 
pump up and expand to quite a considerable degree. 
Initially, they wanted more of a human who would 
transform into a demon — something like the 
Incredible Hulk, who looks small, but with just a 

bit of breath control and pumping of fist becomes 
stronger and bigger.” 


SUSAN MOORE: “What we tried to do was give it a bit 
more character than most run-of-the-mill monsters. 
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The Destroyer is supposed to be a very distinguished, 
proud-looking creature... The head was modelled in clay, 
to get the proportions correct, then split up into sections 
for moulding — the horns, the ears and so on - and 

then foam latex was pumped into the mould to make 
the mask.” To provide the facial movements, a cable- 
controlled system was installed within the mask. “We 
made sure that every time he talked, we kept a rippling 
motion going on the mouth to give the impr 
of speech. The cable system operated his snarling top 
and bottom lips and a raising brow. Marek was in the 
costume for up to two-and-a-half hours at a time, and 
he didn't complain at all, He would stand in front of a 
mirror and really get into the character before going in 
front of the cameras. He discussed with us 
operating the mask, what he would be doing, so that the 
facial expressions could be made to match.” 


sion 


we were 


MAREK ANTON: “I could do quite a bit if I stretched my 
muscles and things. | exaggerated my mouth and vocal 
movements. | would have liked to do more with the 
character, like destroy the set when I was freed, but in 
the end it was a matter of time.” 


FT..." Nicholas Courtney 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “I loved that scene with the 
Destroyer. ‘Get off my world!’ | love that line.” In fact, 
the producer asked Nicholas if he minded the Brigadier 
being killed off in the climax. “I said, ‘No, I don’t mind,’ 
because I suspected that Doctor Who was coming to an 
end by now. I was quite convinced that it was all right to 
be kill me off.” 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “Sometimes you have to kill off a 
well-loved character, just to remind people you're serious 
You've got to be bold.” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “| said, ‘Give me a good story to 


go out on. I've had a very good run out of it. It's been 
very good to me,’ But then during filming, the way it 
developed, they changed their minds and decided not 


to kill me off after all 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “I couldrit do it. I didn’t bottle out; 

it just didn't work. I wrote three different versions of 
what happened to Lethbridge-Stewart. In one of them 
he comes back to the house and says to Doris, ‘I've just 
been made an extraordinary job offe and one of these 
big organic spaceships goes whoosh over their heads, He 
says, “You'll love it! You'll be queen! There'll be a bit of 
admin...’ That was my favourite ending, but I’m not sure 
I could have got that to work either, mainly because they 
probably couldn't have afforded the spaceship!” 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “At one point, Sylvester said 
‘Oh, you were meant to die in your bed!"" 

Is that really the way the Brigadier would go? 
“Hmm, No, he'd go out in a blaze of glory, I think. 
Maybe I'll get to do that before 
I really die m'self. Yes, he should die for his country 

no, for his planet! 


An act of self-sacrifice. 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “Marc is a fan who actually wrote a 
Doctor Who, and is no doubt hated and envied in fandom 
for that, I can't tell you how many scripts we got from 
fans. The great thing about Marc was that he sent his 
work in cold. He was working at the BBC at the time 

but there was no clue to that in his script. 1 liked the 
material, got in touch with him, and then discovered he 
was working just up the road. Anybody else who was a 
fan and worked at the BBC would have put that at the 
very beginning of his letter — so I was impressed by that 


marc PLATT: “ would like to say that Ghost Light is one 
of my favourite Doctor Who stories, but I wrote it, so 


I can't. | don't know whether I've ever had a talent for 


writing, but | am incredibly persistent. | have to push 
myself or else I get lazy. I felt comfortable writing about 


the Victorian era, rather than creating a whole new alien 
society. Viewers know where they are with housekeepers 


haunted houses, angels and thunderstorms. It was a 


period in history that 1 could play with and expand on 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “ Lungharrow wasnt the first storyline 
that Marc had sent in, but it was the first one groomed as 
a potential script... When John was presented with it, he 
felt it was too way-out, for a lot of reasons... It was very 
Gormenghast, full of Mervyn Peake intricacies, dark and 
Gothic. Lungbarrow was the name of the Doctor's home 
and it was actually a sentient being, Marc had worked 
out all this stuff about the history of the Time Lords 

In contrast to most of the stories we see on Gallifrey 

— people in spangly togas, in a brightly lit place — this 
would have been like The Addams Family on acid 

There were a lot of great things about it, mostly the 


mood.” 


marc PLATT: “It had a very definite feel to it, and 

Many of 
the concepts remained, | fashioned Ghost Light around 

a house called Gabriel Chase, which was Ace's worst 
place in the universe, just as the House of Lungbarrow 
had been the Doctor s worst place in the universe. | kept 
the villainous housekeeper, and her team of murdering 
maidservants. Andrew was keen for Doctor Who to tackle 
evolution, which I liked the idea of a lot. I've always been 
quite fond of natural history.’ 


I wanted Ghost Light to tread the same path 


IAN HOGG: “I was playing, if I remember correctly, a mad 
sor who was, in fact, an alien — a kind of ‘insectoid’ 
species that can transform themselves into men. 

Josiah was quite an eccentric, what with his collection 

of insects. His main concern is to assassinate Queen 
Victoria and take over the British Empire, but he begins 
to transform back into an insect, which is unfortunate. 
He begins to flake! | evolved into a younger me 

A philosophical doughnut — never-ending, do you se 


profes 
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IAN Hoe: “He was an amalgam of Gothic romantics 
figures that stalk the Bronte novels, men like Rochester. 
That's Josiah’s dream, to be like Rochester 
successful Victorian, I kept thinking of Dracula, a 


a stern, 


Transylvanian gentleman during the day, but at night he 


transforms into a demon. Also, | thought of The Picture 
of Dorian Grey, because of the decay and eternal youth 
that Josiah goes through. I thought of him like a blind 
albino, a figure sensitised beyond repair.” 


IAN Hoc: “There was a strong philosophical structure 
behind Ghost Light, It really immersed itself in 
Darwinian theory. Very clever, 

But you've no idea what it was about, do you? 

“Hah — not really! It was very complicated. We 
must have rehearsed it for about a week, so somebody 
probably worked it out by the time we got into studio. 
Thank God!" 


marc PLATT: “One of Andrew Cartmel's catchphrases was 
‘the Doctor knows what's going on’, but | wrote Ghost 
Light as a sort of antidote to that. 1 can assure you that 
the Doctor doesn't have the remotest clue what's going 
on in Ghost Light.” 

But neither did anyone else! Is Ghost Light just too 
incomprehensible for its own good? 

“1 think it probably is. Only slightly.” 


@ DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “I thought it was quite straightforward: 
a bunch of a 


iens end up in a Victorian house! It’s a 


good, moody ghost story, which is actually about aliens.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: "It was well done, but God knows what 
it meant.” 


marc PLATT: “Several explanatory scenes were cut 
for timing ons. The BBC has since lost the 
missing footage. They managed to wipe the 


bloody tapes!" 

Would Ghost Light have worked better as a four-parter? 

“Lots of people say that to me, but I think that would 
have been stretching it a bit. Ghost Light still has an 
energy that never ceases to amaze me, but I can still see 
Marc tries to 
explain the complex triangle of characters of Light, Josiah 
and Control: “Light is a recording angel. Its mission to 
ss task 
that has slowly driven it mad — was based on my own job 
at the BBC at that time. | was working in Programme 
Index, cataloguing endless details of radio and television 
programmes. It never seemed to stop. Light is like the 
central pivot of a pair of scales, with Control on one side 
and the Josiah creature on the other. Control is the basic 
life form against which everything else is measured 
When Light arrives on a planet, it sends out its recording 
agent — and Control stays behind on the observatory 


more holes in the story than anybody else. 


record every life form in the cosmos — an endl 


ship. The agent adapts to its new environment, but 
Control remains untouched. The recording agent can 
then be compared to Control to see how far the agent has 
changed. Josiah is what the recording agent has become 
on planet Earth, It is evolving into a Victorian gentleman. 
By the time we see Control, she — or ‘it’, rather — has also 
started evolving, In another environment, Control and 
the recording agent might have taken on totally different 
forms. They're both capable of high-speed evolution 
Sharon Duce [who played Control] made an amazing 

job of an incredibly difficult part. Each scene required a 
different emotion.” 


SHARON DUCE: “My first thought was, why have 

they cast me as a hump-backed monster?! I thought 
my career’s finished! The more I read it, the more 
the character took on an Eliza Doolittle quality. 
There was very little to go on in the script.” 


MARC PLATT: “On one occasion, Alan actually rang me 
up and said, ‘Er, Marc... Sharon needs to know her 


character's motivation.’ I told her to play Control like 
a child or a puppy - eternally inquisitive. I didn't really 
know.” 


SHARON DUCE: “I liked the idea of Control, at the 
beginning, being neither one sex or the other. I have a 
pet rat at home, and | wanted to use it in the story, as 
Control's pet, maybe on her shoulder — but the director 
didn't go for it in the end, for various reasons,” 


marc PLATT: “Control and Josiah personify William 
Blake's concepts of Innocence and Experience. A lot of 
Ghost Light was based on William Blake. Neither Control 
nor the agent can exist without the other. | deliberately 
didn't fully explain the character of Light. | thought it 
became much more powerful if you didn't know what 

it was. I stand very firmly on that. | think it's better to 
leave it to the imagination. My other get-out clause is 
that Light will reappear one day, having been filed by the 
Doctor under ‘Imagination, Lack of!" 


The cast included Michael Cochrane a 


Carl Forgione a anderthal manservant Nimrod, and 


Frank ctor Macken. 


MICHAEL COCHRANE: “The script was a wonderful piece of 
Gothic hocus-pocus. There wasn't very much research 
one could do for the part, so it was a question of 
jumping into it and hoping it would work, I'd quite like 
to see a sequel, to show what happens to the characters 
afterwards.” 


CARL FORGIONE: “I had played Caliban in The Tempest 

-a kind of half-man, halfmonster — so I was using 

bits and pieces of what I'd learnt from that. I definitely 

liked Nimrod, but I hadn't realised how much make-up 
there was going to be. Alan [Wareing, who directed this 
serial] had only talked about building up my forehead. 

I thought I'd be vaguely recognisable. Little did 1 know! 
They took a rubber cast of my face... They experimented 
with putting on a huge false nose with flared nostrils, 


which really didn't work, so they just built it up with 
some putty... Once or twice, my nose fell off... As soon as 
I started to sweat a little bit, the floor manager would say, 
‘Sorry, everyone, Carl's nose has fallen off. We'll have to 
retake that one.” Carl had to wear a false jaw, too. “1 had 
to go to my dentist to have this thing fitted. I'd gotten a 
couple of books about Neanderthals, and studied how 
they looked and about their stance. That's where I got the 
walk from, and the fact that they had their arms hanging 
down like that. It was fairly authentic.” 


FRANK WINDSOR: “I was quite sad that some of my fight 
sequences were cut. Sylvia Syms [Mrs Pritchard] was 
meant to attack me with a machete, and there was a 
complicated sequence where Mackenzie fought Control. 
I thought it would be quite fun, but they cut it... The 
filming was full of little discomforting things, like 

being in a drawer and having to eat endless amounts of 
sandwiches, take after take. | had to eat so much bread!” 


MARC PLATT: “Probably not. John Nathan-Turner told me 
that he wanted lots of monsters, but I hadn't planned 


to have many at all. Rather than 
having humans turning into 
monsters, | had my monsters 
turning into humans! I wasn't 

very keen on them, really... Alien 
societies can look a bit flimsy when 
you've only got three men in rubber 
suits. The costume designer was 
planning on using the heads of the 
frog and fish footmen from a recent 
production of Alice in Wonderland, 
but [visual effects assistant] Mike 
Tucker found time to get two 
proper masks made. Mike is a good 
friend. At one point, I'd seriously 
considered having a ‘live’ dodo 
wandering around the house; Mike 
was keen to make one, but it's 
probably just as well we didn't.” 

Marc remembers that the producer took “very much 
a back seat” on Ghost Light. “He was a bit of an eminence 
grise. He let Andrew collect the ideas, and then we'd 
sort of take it to him as a package, and John would 
make comments. He was always immensely kind to me 
— terribly nice, terribly friendly, We'd go out for a drink, 
and he'd tell me all about his career.” 

Ghost Light was the last Doctor Who story to be 
recorded by the BBC — though not the last to be 
transmitted — before the show was cancelled, When did 
Marc realise that the end was nigh? 

“I think it gradually dawned on us, but not until after 
Ghost Light had been broadcast, | was already working on 
a story for the next season. I hadn't got as far as a scene 
breakdown, but 1 know that it would have featured the 
Ice Warriors...” 


GARY DOWNIE: “It was on Ghost Light, I think. We knew 
on Ghost Light. | don't know if anybody else knew at 
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that stage, but John told me. We lived together, for 
God's sake. You discuss problems with your partner.” 
Gary was John's boyfriend. “John knew that he had the 
freedom to discuss problems with me, and that it would 
go no further," 

How did John feel about the show being axed, then? 
“It was sad, but he was relieved that at last he was 
off. I was sad because I thought that the BBC was being 

stupid.” 


IAN HOGG: “The old order clearly wasn't going to be 

around for long. Everything was evolving. | remember 
John Nathan-Turner saying 
longer,’ because he was a BBC staff producer.” 


I won't be with you much 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “Without extra money, and without 
extra time, we were always battling against them 
putting things in the way of it being... well, they just 
wanted to kill it off, but they couldn't quite work out 
how to do it.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “I remember sitting around with 

lan, working out the plot — the dark Viking curse and 

the World War II thing. There was a constant attempt 

to make things more interesting; instead of having 
Germans, we had Russians, and the British were virtually 
the bad guys. It was a Cold War story, very sophisticated. 
It might end up as the best one we did during my 
tenure... It scores so strongly in so many ways.” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “The Curse of Fenric is the story that 
everyone rates highly... It was very well written. It made 
sense, and there weren't too many holes in it. 


(s4) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


IAN BRIGGS: “ Dragonfire a comedy, really. 
The Curse of Fenric is a real emotional drama, 
a thriller, with a much blacker, edged humour. 
Things that were submerged in Ace's character 
had to be resolved at some point. I wanted to 
deal with all her childhood hang-ups.” 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “A problem childhood? An abusive 
father? Ace must be the most screwed up individual 
alive! I never thought of Ace as a hero as she was, let's 
face it, slightly unstable. She was allowed to be a bit of a 
clot sometimes so that the Doctor could put her right.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “| think I might have come up 
with the idea that, with my character’s great brain, 
he was educating Ace. | joked that, by the end of it, 
she could maybe become Prime Minister! We'd had, 
sadly, one lady who was Prime Minister, who wasn't 


” Sylvester McCoy 


educated by the Doctor; she might have been a better 
person for it if she had.” But he does feel that the 
rehabilitation of Ace “went too far” at times. “It did get 
to the point where Sophie's character became more 
important than the Doctor in many stories. That would 
be all right in the odd story, but it was getting a bit 

too much, | think John realised that as well... Writing 
Doctor Who must be quite frustrating, because the 
Doctor is established, he’s fixed, he’s there. The Doctor 
has already been milked. What else can you do with 
him? You can't create that character, whereas with a 
new character, like Ace, you can create. Therefore, 

they all got very excited about the development of Ace 
-and that's what happened. They did run away with it 
a bit.” 


NICHOLAS MALLETT: “It took quite a lot of persuading to 
put The Curse of Fenric on location. It was absolutely 
frowned upon to start off with. John would not entertain 
it. I was absolutely determined, because there seemed 

to me no other way of doing it... It just seemed to create 
more headaches if you tried to do it in the studio. We 
would never have been able to achieve those church and 
rooftop sequences in studio.” However, it was “quite 
hairy” finding all the locations for the serial. “We were 
very lucky with the army camp, which we didn’t have to 
do anything much to at all, and finding a church that 
would allow us to prance around on their roof and do 
lots of shooting inside... We had only 14 days on location. 
It seemed to be a little tight to expect us to move from 
the army camp to the church to Lulworth Cove in 14 
days... The weather was terrible when we did the army 
camp, including two foot of snow...” 


Anne Reid played Nurse Crane 


ANNE REID: “We did it in Tunbridge Wells, where it was 
terribly, terribly cold... There was snow on the ground, 
Also, | remember the bit where these little girls came 
in, wearing rubber suits. Th 
frightening, but they weren't very. 1 had to scream, be 
terrified and die.” VM 


y were supposed to be 


Visual effects designer Graham Brown offer 


an explanation 


GRAHAM BROWN: “Jean and Phyllis got turned to dust, 
although they cut an awful lot of that out. Another thing 
we lost was, every time the Haemovores were killed, 
they turned into slime. We did it all, but then they 
didn't use it... Some of our effects got into the show, but 
you just don't see them.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “Jolin was conscious of not being too 
scary for children. We didn't call them vampires; we had 
to call them Haemovores instead.” 

The rest of the cast included actor and quiz show host 


Nicholas Parsons as Reverend Wainr Polish actor 


Tomek Bork as Russian commando Captain Sorin, and 


Dinsdale Landen as wheelchair-user Dr Judson 


NICHOLAS PARSONS: “They wanted someone who had a 
reputation, but also who they knew could play the part. 

I was delighted, because 1 love doing different things. 
Although the public still remember me best for Sale of 
the Century, I've had a fairly varied career. I've worked 

as a serious actor, a comedy actor, a stand-up comic, a 
cabaret performer, an after-dinner speaker, a straight 
man and, of course, a quiz show host." Most of Nicholas’ 
location work for The Curse of Fenric was at the church 
and village of Billinghurst, in Sussex 
in my cassock and asked if 1 would like to borrow his 
robe, so | did. It was beautiful, blue with ermine, very 
colourful, and I think it added to the character.” And 

it wasrit only the pastor who warmed to Wainwright. 
“People stopped me, thinking I was a real vicar! Two 
village ladies asked if 1 knew which night the Women's 
Institute would be meeting that week. | said that 1 didn't 
really know, and that they had better ask the other vicar." 


The vicar saw me 


TOMEK BORK: “As an actor, I like to develop my 
characters, | did have a couple of rows with lan, though, 
about what Sorin had to say. lan made him a sort of 
cliché of a Russian communist leader, which | hated. If 
| had played this character as written, | wouldn't have 
been able to go back to Poland! During the firing squad 
scene, I was supposed to say, ‘We die like heroes.’ 

I said, ‘Briggs, you must be joking! Over my dead body 
am I going to say that!’ Mallett went berserk. lan was 
called in, JNT came over, and we worked out something 
else, which really worked much better for the character, 
I wanted him to be more involved with Ace as well. 
They wouldn't allow us to change the scenes, but we 
both worked on it in a couple of scenes; we both have 
that look in our eyes for each other.” 


DINSDALE LANDEN: “| didn't feel restricted at all with 
having to work from a wheelchair. I rather hoped at 
the time that I'd be like Raymond Burr in [US crime 
drama] Ironside, Then again, I kept thinking, oh God, 


Below 1: The Doctor proudly 
| shows off his lovely jumper. 


| Below 2: The cast of Fenric 
included Anne Reid, Tomek 
Bork, Alfred Lynch and 
Dinsdale Landen, 


| Bottom: What humans may 
one day become. Haemovores! 
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1 wish | was earning that kind of money! Of course, 
I wasn't,” 


SYLVESTER Mecoy: “Dinsdale Landen! There's a man who's 
got a reputation for being very particular — and being 
very particular can sometimes put people's backs up. 

But Sophie and I charmed him, and he had a wonderful 
time. He said, ‘I've got to tell everybody about you!’ I'm 
sure he meant it in the nicest possible way." 


DINSDALE LANDEN: “For the possession of Dr Judson, they 
put contact lenses on my eyes. It was hell. | hated that. 

I couldn't put the lenses in myself, so | had to have 

a man there to put them in for me before each take. 
Frankly, the transformation actually became inferior 
to the pain of putting these ghastly things in my eyes. 
It wasn't really a transformation as such; Judson was, 
essentially, pretty nasty in the first place. He was a 
swine — horrid to everybody, in fact. Simply put, he was 
inhabited by a little bit more evil than he already was. 

A much older evil was fed into the man.” 


NICHOLAS MALLETT: “The worst experience | had on Doctor 
Who was the very difficult scene in the bomb factory, 
where the Ancient Haemovore dies. It needed a lot of 
coverage to punctuate the drama. We were using two 
cameras — but when we started back the next day, the VT 
operator had cued up this second tape at the beginning, 
so we wiped all the material on camera two! We didn't 
know anything about it until the editing. 1 spent about 
three days going through this material trying to find 

it. Someone had realised that an error had been made 
and tried to cover it up, very effectively, but we kept 
seeing two or three frames of distortion. I thought, my 
God, I don't know how we're going to get out of this 
one. I did get quite low, and worried about it, because 

I felt I was not going to be able to achieve anything 

like I had intended. We got around it by flipping shots 
and zooming in, but dramatically I felt | hadn't done it 
justice. When that tape disappeared, the system should 
have been investigated. That type of thing shouldnt 
happen... There would have been enough material for a 
fifth episode. We cut out about 45 minutes, tightened it 
up quite considerably, but we still had to put the scissors 
around 18 minutes.” 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “There was never enough 
material to make a fifth episode. The episodes were all 


@ DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


over-length, but not as substantially as some fanzines 
are leading people to believe. It is very difficult to time a 
Doctor Who episode, You can read a script from front to 
back endlessly, and get 53 different timings.” 

How would John describe the following serial, 
Survival? 

“Survival is not necessarily a traditional Doctor Who 
story, but I would hesitate to describe it as oddball 
Usually, the minute I say something like that, it 
prejudices people to say, ‘We're not going to like that 
one!’ I wouldn't say it's as oddball as The Happiness 
Patrol, but there are certain oddball elements in it.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “Oh, that one,” says Sylvester of 
Survival, trying to maintain the impression that his 
memory of particular serials is lazy. “That was sad, really. 
My impression is that it didn’t work terribly well. I liked 
it because it was written by a woman [Rona Munro}. I’m 
not sure that many women have written for Doctor Who 
-although my first one was by the Pip and Jane Baker 
partnership — so I was quite excited about a woman 
writing. We felt it was opening another door, making 
another change from the past.” 


RONA MUNRO: “BBC Scotland sent me on a training 
course, and Andrew Cartmel was one of a number of 
scriptwriters brought in to talk to us. | just sort of went 
up to him and told him that | adored the show, had 
watched it since I was about two, and would love to 
write for it. He advised me to send in some examples of 
my work, which | did, and from there | was invited to 
submit a story.” 

Amongst the ingredients that Rona came up with were the 


cat-like Cheetah people, a new alie 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “I liked the cats and all that, but maybe 
there wasn't enough money spent on them to make them 
look less... I don't know, how they looked!” 


RONA MUNRO: “I think I know what he means. The 
Cheetah people never looked real. They were not as 
sinister as I would have liked. It was the black cat 
—‘kitling’ — that people found most frightening, and 
I think that's because it was the most realistic.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “Oh, the aggravation we got from that 
animatronic cat! | won't slag off the people involved, 
because 1 know the guys were very dedicated, but the cat 
doesn't look real. It blows it." 


Visual effects designer Malcolm James explai 
MALCOLM JAMES: “We had already made an electric dog 
that had to walk and talk for a pilot BBC comedy. Having 
done that, the cat didn't seem to be too big a problem. 

As it turned out, because a cat is so much smaller than a 
dog, all the mechanics had to be smaller, too... We should 
have spent longer on the fur covering and skin crea 
but we didn't have enough time... We arrived on location 
with a cat that was not as good as | wanted... On Survival, 
money was not the problem; it was time, especially for 
the cat. We even ended up getting extra work that we 
hadn't bargained for.” This included making the Cheetah 
people's paws, which “included mechanisms to extend 
the claws, and had separate fingers, for the close-ups and 
when the actors were riding the horses.” 


“Oh, thea 
anima 
invo 


RONA MUNRO: “What I wanted was for them to be very 
human, with perhaps just fangs and a feline look about 
the cheeks, and strange cat-like eyes, My original idea — way, 
way back — was to have them hunting, shooting, fishing and 
charging around on horses, hunting humans, That would 
have been much more frightening. If you have something 
that looks human until it bares its teeth, then that is scary. 
Alan [Wareing, who directed Survival] kept saying, 

‘As long as we don't get Puss in Boots.’ Unfortunately, 

I think that’s exactly what we did get.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “Alan was great. He'd watch other stuff 
for ideas, and incorporate similar things into his work, 
Other directors wouldn't give you that input... When 

we were doing Survival, he actually went to the zoo and 
looked at cheetahs, which is more than Rona Munro or 
lever did. | don't know how much good it did him, but 
at least he did the research.” 


Lisa Bowerma buried under fur and prosthetics to play 


Karra the Cheetah person 


LISA BOWERMAN: “My agents told me that they were 
casting for Doctor Who, and wondered if | wore contact 
lenses, | asked why, and they said that there might 


of some sort, so | dressed up | for the audition] in not 
quite a cat suit but leggings, and went in thinking that 

1 must look cat-like, Alan got me to read for it, and | did 
it with lots of cat-like noises... One of the first things 
that Alan ed me was, did I ride? I said but the 
last time I'd ridden I’d had a horrendous accident. I'd 
fallen off a horse at 30 miles-an-hour and hadn't ridden 
for five years. | ended up having three lessons, which 
imbued me with so much confidence that I enjoyed 
riding again.” 

How did Lisa cope with the face cast that was needed 
to make Ka mask? 

“That was terrifying, because it all happened so 
quickly. From the Saturday morning when I got the 
job, they only had a few days before they started, so 
| was whisked off to get my eyes done for the contacts 
lenses, then into the West End to get my teeth cast for 
the dentures, and finally to a workshop in Perivale for 
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my head cast. By that time, I was totally phased, 

and lucky that the people doing the head cast were 
very patient and did it so quickly... On the day of the 
make-up test, I ended up in the make-up chair for 
three-and-a-half hours. | thought, if it's going to be like 
this every day, then I’m going to die! In the end, they 
got it down to 35 minute 
riding a horse in the open air, the BBC rehearsal 
rooms at North Acton seemed a long way from the 
wilds of Dorset. “It was extremely bizarre. | was trying 
to get from Alan where the horse would be going in 
that first scene where | chase Ace around the 
playground, so that I could go back to the stables 

and vaguely plot what I was going to do on my horse, 
Fury. The funniest thing was pretending to be on a 
Above: Anthony Ainley horse and galloping around the rehearsal room, There 
returned as the Master for the 
final time in Survival. 


s." For a role where you're 


Top: “If we fight like animals, 
we die like animals!” 


Below: Shreela (Sakuntala 
Ramanee) was one of the 
people who found themselves 
‘on the planet of the Cheetah 
people. 


“Are 


was no way that I could rehearse properly. The other 
problem was that, obviously, I had to do a performance 
of some kind, so I put on a voice and did all the 
catcalling, but Alan came up to me very worried 

that I was going too far. He asked if | could take the 
performance back a bit. What he hadn't realised was that 
once under the costume, you had to overplay everything 
to get anything at all.” WM 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “The making of Survival was 
glorious. It was definitely like making a spaghetti 
western, because we were in this vast sandpit. It was 
like a desert. It was over 100 degrees, and the sun 
heated up the sand. It was like going to the north of 
Africa. We could have made the first Star Wars film 
there — it was just like that. It was extraordinarily hot, 
and these poor girls and guys were dressed up as cats.” 


LISA BOWERMAN: “Dorset was a real time of extremes. 
The social side of it was fantastic, but I was extremely 


@ DOCTOR WHO: in Their Own Words 


uncomfortable because the temperature was getting 

up into the gos. In the camp scene, where the Master 
is discovered for the first time, | was brought in just 

to make up the numbers, and I had a throbbing 
headache from sitting and waiting in the heat. They had 
umbrellas and little electric fans, but the only way to 
allow any air to get to the skin was on the neck — that 
was the only bit of the costume that came apart — but 
that didn't do a lot, because the rest of you was covered 
in glue.” 


Gary DOWNIE: “I needed people who | knew could do 

it without complaining or whingeing or moaning, so 

I employed my dancing mates as extras. No matter how 
difficult or uncomfortable it became, they joked, and sent 
it up, and kept everyone else going. Actually, I sent one 


“If Pd known my story was to 
be the last, | would have done 
something a bit different.” 


girl home, because she was whingeing and moaning. 
That's no good to me, so | sacked her.” 5 


SYLVESTER McCOY: “She just stripped off her costume, 
and ran away towards the train station! Very pretty she 
was when she stripped off her costume...” owm 


Gary DOWNIE: “You need positive people. Sorry, I don't 
need drama queens.” 


Will Barton played doomed youth Midge 


WILL BARTON: “Midge was a tearaway and a troublemaker 
I liked the fact that he was a baddie.” He came to a 
spectacular end in a motorbike collision. “I did all the 
motorbike work. I ride motorbikes anyway... In the 
explosion, I was going to come out burnt to death, with 
a melted face. They had all the make-up ready, but it was 
approaching 6pm, and the budget wouldn't allow them 
to go into overtime. We had ten minutes left, and they 
had to get in this last shot of the day, so I've been in this 


Rona Munro 


huge explosion, I fall out of the flames... and I've got a 
bit of dirt on my face! Typical compromise on budget.” 


The vers in Survival were pla 


Hale and Pac 


RONA MUNRO: “| thought it was a great idea, But then they 
cut half their lines and all of their last scene." 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “Hale and Pace were the kind of well- 
known names to hook it on, really, They came in, and it 
was a good laugh. Nice blokes.” 


SYLVESTER McCOY AND SOPHIE ALDRED: “Why shouldn't 
Hale and Pace play those two parts? They played them 
really well,” insists Sylvester. “I know a lot of people get 
really fed up about this kind of thing [‘names’ appearing 
in the programme}, but the producer has got to think 
along the lines of ever-increasing, ever-broadening 
audiences. This is a very good way to do it. | remember 
I used to love seeing newsreaders dance on telly at 
Christmas... It's a joy. You go, ‘Oh, look, they can do 
that. Isn't it interesting to see them out of place.'” 
“Most actors can do most things,” adds Sophie. 
“I think it's a real battle to get the press interested in 
Doctor Who, while not compromising it." 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “The Master was, | think, John's 
suggestion, but Rona weaved him in and made good 
use of him. He's a Machiavellian manipulator, who's 
corrupting, yet being corrupted himself.” 


SYLVESTER Mecoy: “Working with Anthony Ainley, that 
was very interesting... He loves being the Master. 
He'd like to spend the rest of his life being the Master.” 


cary DOWNIE: “Ah, Anthony Ainley.” Gary spits on 
the floor. “He's a big, dictatorial bully, I didn't enjoy 
working with him. All those lies he’s spread about 
John...” He spits again. “I can’t understand his hatred 
for John, because John gave him the job in the first 
place. On Survival, 1 had a runner who was on work 
experience. It was very hot, and we ran out of ice 
and water, so we found a supplier — and 1 had my 
runner go and collect some. But Ainley made a fuss. 
‘The water's on its way,’ I told him, but he stopped 
production to have a tirade, coming up face-to-face with 
me. | thought, you lay one hand on me and it'll be the 
most expensive punch of your life; I'll take you to the 
cleaners! 1 stood up to him. | don't intimidate easy... 
He was very nasty to me personally, but 1 can handle 
Anthony Ainley, believe you me.” 


ALAN WAREING: “As far as I'm concerned, Anthony 
was extremely happy doing the show. We enjoyed 
working with each other, and his part was quite 
substantial.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “It was interesting finding, in acting 
terms, that he had a way of playing the character. | tried 
to act similar to him. 1 kept thinking, the Master is a 
Time Lord; when you meet your own, there would be 
that kind of similarity in movement, as well as various 
other things.” 


SYLVESTER McCOY: “God, that was agony! Everyone else 


had been given contact lenses earlier to practice with. 
I wasn't going to have contact lenses. Then at the 
minute they decided that I should, and they stuck em 
in. There was sand in them, there was the general heat, 
and then they put fire around us. My eyes were watering. 
I was supposed to stop Anthony Ainley's arm when 

he had that big ball in his hand, but I couldnit see, so 

1 couldn't stop his hand — so he whacked me one! 

It was a really painful experience.” 


RONA MUNRO: “I wanted to explore the rationale of why 
the Doctor and the Master are such enemies. I'd always 
been fascinated by the way these two characters, who 
were at school together and known each other for such a 
long time, keep meeting up... It’s as if the Master follows 
him, but why does he bother? The Doctor always wins! 
Worse than that, he wins and doesn't actually care... 

He doesn't lie awake at three o'clock in the morning, 
worrying about what the Master is up to, and that must 
be so annoying for this character who is trying so hard 
to be powerful. That's something | tried to bring out.” 
Although Survival raised the moral issue of mankin 
relation to nature, the writer had intended that message 
to be more ambiguous, "I think what I was trying to do 
was have a go at the savagery in people. People talk about 
fighting — behaving like animals — as if it is something 
bad, but actually we are the only animal that deliberately 
massacres each other. Obviously a Cheetah is a very 


dangerous animal when it’s hungry, but also it can have 
a very playful side.” 

SYLVESTER McCoy: “If you're a really intelligent being, 
you're not going to be violent, because violence is not 
intelligent. It’s a basic, Neanderthal thing that we carry 
with us, I feel very strongly that the Doctor should not be 
violent. He should always try to find another way. If he 
can't, he should give it to Ace — if the writer can't come 
up with anything else.” 


RONA MUNRO: “I think I wanted to impress a feeling 
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of unease at the combination of savagery and beauty, 
Even more ambitious was the analogy that what the 
Cheetah people were doing mentally to their planet 

~ that is, destroying it — man is doing physically to Earth. 
Generally, a Friends of the Earth message, | suppose.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “I thought Survival was the perfect title 
for it. I was into terse titles at that time. I’m not sure 
Rona liked it... Her title, Catflap, was a wonderfully poetic 
title, but far too tongue-in-cheek, Rona had a catflap, and 
I remember her saying to me that you never know what 
you're going to get through it — next-door’s cat, or a dog, 
or something nasty. That was what was happening in this 
story: all these things breaking into other dimensions. 
But Catflap would have suffered the same fate as The 
Happiness Patrol: fans reviling it because of its name. 

I doubt if even the man in the s 
the depth of irony to enjoy it. I had to say sorry to Rona, 
but Survival it was.” 


reet would have had 


© DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


RONA MUNRO: “Everyone knew there was a possibility 

that it was going to be the last ever season, but no one 
knew in what order the stories would be broadcast... 

If I'd known that my story was to be the last, | would 
have done something a bit different... When | found out 
that my story was to close that last season, I thought, oh 
God, what a story for the fans to have as a last one! | felt 
that such a story should have been given to someone 
who had written for the show before, and therefore could 
give the fans the last adventure that they would have 


liked.” 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “Survival ends with the Doctor and Ace 
walking back to the TARDIS, with a dubbed-over final 
monologue from Sylvester — ‘people made of smoke’, 
‘somewhere else the tea's getting cold’. | was responsible 
for that. | ended up writing that speech because we 
weren't sure that the show was ever coming back. There 
was this great responsibility to leave the series open for 
continuation, or to put some final words that would echo 
honestly. That was quite a sad moment. What a shame. 
We were told to wait and see about another season, but 
there was definitely a feeling that we'd have to wait a very 
long time.” 


SYLVESTER McCOY AND SOPHIE ALDRED: “| did three years,” 
says Sylvester, “but three five-month terms, so my Doctor 
Who is in fact short in comparison [to earlier Doctors].” 
“And you're only five-foot-six,” chips in Sophie. 
“I hope it hasn't done me too much damage. 1 don't 
think it has, because 1 was only in it for a short period 
of time.” 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “I’m always interested in what happens 
with Doctor Who, because | do feel very passionate about 
it still. | loved playing my character, and I really love the 
whole kind of family atmosphere. 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “It sounds kind of corny when 
you say it's like a huge great family, but it really is... 

For me, it has been a hugely enjoyable experience. 

I shall miss it most dreadfully, but it's time to move 

on to something new." 


Did Sylvester and Sophie never, at any point 


up their Doctor-and-companion partnership 


SYLVESTER McCOY AND SOPHIE ALDRED: “Striking, eh?” 

Sylvester starts hitting Sophie with his cane. “Striking!” 
“Ouch!” 

“Striking!” 

“Ouch — that was my arm!” 

“This is fun. She likes it. We've never really struck 
down our partnership, have we?” 

“Ouch! No, we haven't," says Sophie, “Whenever we 
go to conventions, we do double-act thingies.” 

“And the Doctor is multifaceted,” points out Sylvester, 
“so l'Il never get bored of playing him. 1 don’t think we 
can leave Doctor Who behind. We wouldn't be allowed to. 
People will never let us forget it.” 

“There was a time,” admits Sophie, “when I thought 
it was dying out — a few years after it'd been axed — 
but then there's been this huge resurgence, The fans 
keep it going.” 

“I like Doctor Who fans s Sylvester. “Funnily 
enough, when the show was axed, a small group 
of fanatics helped bring it down. But general fandom 
has now become much more healthy; the fans celebrate 
the show.” 

“It’s nice to have fans of any kind,” adds Sophie, 

“but fandom was so negative when we were on the telly.” 


Gary DOWNIE: “What | hate about the fans is that they 
all think they can do it better. They’re working at Tesco 


service tills or as warehousemen, but they all knew how 
to produce the show better than John did. It annoys 
me. | read stupid things about him — never in the pre 
but in fan magazines. Yeah, it's fanzine-orientated 
ignoramuses who think that they know everything. 
Ignorant people make those jibes and cracks, They think 
that they're the font of all knowledge and expertise. 
A lot of hurtful things were said, and he took it very 
badly. It hurt him a lot. He often put a brave face on it 
He was putting everything he had into that show, trying 
to make it good, trying to make it professional, trying 
to give people everything, and then all these nerds - 
I can only call them nerds, and 1 don't care if you write 
that down — fleeced him and ran him down, They're 
untalented nerds. They know nothing about television, 
nothing about anything, but they all think they can do 
better. You should only have an opinion if you know 
what you're talking about. If you don't know, keep your 
mouth shut.” 


SS, 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “I know a small, bizarre section of the 
Doctor Who fan club - God knows why they're fans, really 
—want to pillory him or kill him or something... They're 
such a vocal minority, that's the problem... But all the 
directors, the writers, all the people who've worked on the 
show have said to me, quite clearly and off the record, 
how much they enjoyed working with him.” 


GARY DOWNIE: “You'd get interviews with actors and 
writers and everybody running him down. Narcissistic, 
egocentric people. So why bother? It was hurtful for 
him... He hated the show in the end. | can actually say 
that. He loathed the show. He loathed it, because the 
fans, as far as he was concerned, no matter what he did, 
they didn't like it. I used to get very, very angry. It took 
me all my s ontrol to keep quiet. The way that they 
didn't appreciate him! John used to hold me back. ‘Don't 
bother,’ he'd ‘It's just a television show.’ There will 
never be another producer that puts as much into a show 


” Sylvester McCoy 


and the fans, and cares about the fans, and gives his time 
to the fans. Producers treat people 
like shit. They're here to make money out of the show 
‘The masses are nobodies.’ John didn't think like that 

He was too caring, I think. And nobody appreciated it 
There will never been another producer like John.” 

John passed away in May 2002. “You realise what's 
gone. My anchor. My security. My other half. My soul 
mate. But I thank whatever — whoever you want to thank 

that 1 met him, that he came into my life, and I had 30 
years with him, | can't say that every moment was idyllic 


his personal time 


That would be a lie, But even if | never meet anybody 
again, at least I had 30 years with John. I still feel he’s 
around. I still fee 
but I can think of quite a few people 
with Doctor Who — that I'd prefer were gone, rather than 
John.” 


he’s there. 1 may sound uncharitable, 
people involved 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “I've questioned myself a lot about the 
way that Doctor Who finished, the way I coped with it. 
That experience has given me an important lesson: never 
trust this business. You can never know what's going to 
happen to you and your career. It’s slightly worrying on 
one hand, but incredibly exciting on the other.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “When it finished, I wanted to get away 
from it, for the first three or four years. And I couldn't 

In the end, I thought there was no use getting upset, 

and I should enjoy being part of it. I'm very proud to 

be part of it. I’m a national institution. I’m in a museum. 
I thought you had to be dead to be in a museum, but 

I'm in a museum somewhere.” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “I’m not laying down the marker to 
play him again on TV, but 1 do want to underline the 
fact that the Doctor should be older. | think that's what 
attracted me to Pat Troughton. | don't think he should be 


young and handsome and fit...” 
e 
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The Ultimate Adventure 


Main image: The original cast 
Graeme Smith as Jason, Jon 

Pertwee as the Doctor and 

Rebecca Thornhill as Crystal 


Above right: David Banks 
played the Doctor for two 
performances. 


Opposite top: Colin Baker took 
over from Jon Pertwee. 


Opposite bottom: Now that's 
what | call entertainment! 


TERRANCE Dicks: “The Ultimate Adventure, as 
it was called, was another weird experience. 
My agent called up to tell me that a Mark 
Furness (the producer] was doing a stage 
production and wanted me to write it. I went 
to see Mark in his office in Covent Garden, 
and we got on very well and talked in general 
terms. He said he’d get in touch, but nothing 
happened for a long period. My agent told 
me later that Mark had been asked to use 


some other writers. 


These ‘other writers’ were Andrew Cartmel and 


Jen Aaronovitch 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “The plot was the first 


problem. It was a case of me and Andrew 
being totally over-ambitious as to what 
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you could do and 
what people wanted 
from us... It was 
un-producible, unless 
you're Andrew Lloyd 


Webber's Cats.” owm 


TERRANCE DICKS: “My 
agent phones up and 
says, ‘Mark Furness has 
been in touch again, 
and he's very apologetic 
These other people didn't work out, and 

he hardly dares to ask you, but would you 
still agree to do the script?’ The Doctor Who 
office had wanted to use their own, current 
writers, but Furness said to me, ‘l've been 
working with these guys for ages, and the 
script's just unusable.’ He told me that he'd 


always wanted me to do it, but had to go 
along with the production office. So I ag 
Mark had all these things that he wanted 
to work in: he'd seen a trick guillotine 
effect, and he wanted some creatures to 
fly with ballet wires, and the TARDIS to 
disintegrate on stage. | thought to myself 
please God that Mark doesn't see a really 
good set of performing seals! But | wrote 


the script to accommodate all of this stuff, 
and I was writing and rewriting up to the 
dress rehearsal. It was complete lunacy, but 
great fun to do... There were also two songs 
that had to be included, 1 liked Business is 
Business, which had to be 
sung by the mercenaries. The 
other one was a romantic 
ballad between the hero 
and heroine, and 1 simply 
could not get this thing 
in, Every time we wrote an 
introduction for it and tried 
it out, the audience fell about 
laughing. Eventually, 
I said, ‘Look, just bloody 
come on and sing.’ That 
worked best... After I'd 
delivered the first draft 
in very short time, Mark 
phoned me up in a state 
and said, ‘Jon isn't happy 
about the script.’ I said 
‘Jon is never happy about the script.’ What he 
was mainly worried about was the physical 
action, as he was getting on a bit. I told him 
that he'd just stroll through the action calmly 
and occasionally swat someone aside, at 
which point they would do three back-flips 
and crash through the back of the scenery 


Jon said, ‘I like working with you, Terrance. 
You listen.’ That's practically the only 
compliment he ever paid me!” í 


Did the script evolve as the tour went on 
JON PERTWEE: “Yes, but not a lot, because 

I was hardly ever off the stage, so | certainly 
didn't want to do any rehearsing when we 
were on the road. The kids [the rest of the 
cast] did, because they were doubling up and 
playing five or six roles each. If somebody 
got sick, then somebody else would step 

in and take over, but I didn't rehearse on 

the road at all. I got it more or less right.” 

WM 


COLIN BAKER: “I know they had technical 
troubles. | went to the first night at 
Wimbledon Theatre. I sat and watched it 
with Carole Todd, the director. The TARDIS 
‘landed’ on stage, Jon Pertwee threw open 
the doors, his big moment had arrived, he 


À “They h 


% 


stepped out... and there was a blackout! 
Just as he let rip with ‘I am the Doctor!’ 

the whole stage was plunged into darkness. 
Knowing Jon as 1 did, he would have been 
livid, because he liked to make an entrance, 
but it was blown out of the water." 


DAVID BANKS: “I was playing the big bad 

guy, Karl. I was offered the Cyberleader, 

but I'd been there and done that. Also, it 
was arranged that I could understudy the 
Doctor with full rehearsals, which was a 
good idea because | didn't think Jon Pertwee 


WHO, night, Jon P 


could sustain six months of that kind of 
work. We went for eight or nine weeks and 
he was fine, but there was that one day 
playing in front of nearly 3,000 people in 
Birmingham, where Jon be 
precisely how many people were out there 


ame aware of 


He had a classic dry, something that every 
actor has at some time in their career, and 
just couldn't remember his lines... He turned 
to the audience and said, ‘I'm sorry, ladies 
and gentlemen, I'm not feeling very well 

I'm afraid I can't go on.’ So I got into my 
linen suit, my Greenpeace t-shirt and white 
fedora, and went on. I did two performances 


es. On the first 


the TARDIS | 
ckout!” colin Baker 


like that, and it seemed to work okay. Colin 
Baker took over for the second half of the 
run." 


COLIN BAKER: “I was asked to do the second 
half of the UK tour, before the play even 
opened, because Jon only wanted to do the 
first four months. 1 don't know whether 
other Doctors had turned it down first, but 
| agreed to do it.” 


COLIN BAKER: “I never turn down scripts 
without good reason. If I did, I would 
probably very seldom work. I dare say 

I would have declined to do Yes, That's My 
Bum! or a touring play of that ilk, but that 


aside...” 


COLIN BAKER: “There were only two that 

1 could think of. One was to the ‘reverse the 
polarity of the neutron flow’ line [which had 
become the Third Doctor's catchphrase}, 
which I couldn't say, obviously, so we 
changed it to ‘reverse the linearity of the 
proton flow’. The other change was to cut 
out the aikido, because clearly the Sixth 
Doctor doesn't do that. ‘What I'd like to do, 

I said, ‘is have a swordfight without knowing 
that I'm having a swordfight.’ I pick up this 
sword, but I'm talking to somebody and 
gesticulating, so I'm having a swordfight 
without knowing it. I didn't want to kill this 
person deliberately; 1 kill him by accident, 
which sort of worked.” ® 
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STRANGER 
THAN FICTION 


IN 1990, THE FUTURE LOOKED BLEAK FOR DOCTOR WHO. DESPITE THE BEST EFFORTS OF 

THE PRODUCTION TEAM, SEASON 26 HAD PERFORMED POORLY IN THE RATINGS AND THE 
PROGRAMME WAS UNLOVED AND UNSUPPORTED BY THE SENIOR MANAGEMENT AT THE BBC, 
DESPITE NO OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, AND ALTHOUGH ITS PROUCTION OFFICE REMAINED 
OPEN, NO NEW EPISODES WERE COMMISSIONED. DOCTOR WHO WAS EFFECTIVELY CANCELLED... 


JOHN NATHAN-TURNER: “When it came to taking up 
Sylvester's option for the third season, I asked his 
agent if he would give me the option of asking him 
to stay on for a fourth year, which he gave me. If I had 
been producer of Sylvester’s fourth season, | would 
have done my darnedest to get an option on a fifth 
one, to be able to hand over a box of contracts to the 
incoming producer who could then decide whether 
he wanted to extend Sylvester into a new season or 
whether he wanted to recast... It would be too firm 
to say that he would definitely have gone at the end 
of four, but that was the way he was contracted at 
the time.” | DWM 


Had Doctor Who survived Survival, what else would 
Season Twenty-Seven have had in store? 


ANDREW CARTMEL: “If they'd offered me the twenty- 
seventh season, I certainly would have done it... 
Another season would have been far more realistic 
in the sense that Survival was realistic - more 
science-fiction, but embedded in real issues and real 
ideas about people. Survival was about the root of 
aggression, amongst other things. You could feel that 
some of those characters were real on the estates in 
Perivale and stuff...” | DWM 


A twenty-seventh season would have written out Ace, 
probably in Marc Platt's aforementioned Ice Warrior story. 


MARC PLATT: “The story would have been set partly 

on Mars as a terraformed pasture planet. This 

would have woken up the Ice Warriors. I wanted 

to bring them back in style. It was my idea to use 
them, | think. I wanted to explore their mystical side, 
deepening their history in the process. That was 

how [Ice Warrior creator] Brian Hayles wrote them. 

I had the idea of a colony of Ice Warriors trapped on 
earth. Andrew wanted it set largely in 1960s London. 
He'd realised how good the BBC was at doing period 
drama — Remembrance of the Daleks and Ghost Light, 
for example. He thought that the story should be set 
in the early 1960s, but I wanted it set slightly later. 

I wanted hippies! I wanted bikers with black visor 
helmets that looked similar to Ice Warrior helmets. 
The bikers would have been controlled by the Ice 
Warriors in some way or another. John wanted to use 
the London Dungeon as a location. He had just set up 
a Doctor Who exhibition there, so I was told to work 
that into the story. | was going to reveal that one of 
the exhibits is actually some Ice Warrior armour or 
something. | would have made Ace’s departure an 
integral aspect of the story, rather than a horrible scene 
tagged on at the end. We had intended for the Doctor 


to enrol her at Prydon Academy on Gallifrey. It would 
have been a kick up the backside from the Doctor to 
the Time Lords. It was a strange idea.” owm 


BEN AARONOVITCH: "We were talking about a new 
companion. We needed someone who was nothing 
like Ace, but had the same qualities. The attractive 
young woman is standard. It’s Doctor Who! Every 
time someone’s tried to vary from that, it’s always 
gone wrong... We wanted that edge of criminality, so 
we decided that she was, in fact, the daughter of this 
former gangland boss who's gone legitimate and sent 
her to public schools in Switzerland in order to make 
her an upper-class young lady. Except she doesn't 
want to mix with aristocracy, as she’s spent most of 
her free time hanging around with former associates, 
learning how to crack safes, learning how to break 
into buildings...” DWM 


But it wasn't to be. Doctor Who was dead. (Long live 
Doctor Who?) What could possibly fill the void left by 
Doctor Who on television? How about Doctor Who 
in print — namely a range of novels published by Virgin 
during the early 1990s, known collectively as the New 
Adventures, initially perceived as carrying on the series 


rom the end of Survival? The editor of the range, Peter 
À ) 5 


Darvill-Evans, takes up the story... 


PETER DARVILL-EVANS: “The obvious thing was to move 
forward. I didn't want to go back to the past. There has 
always been in Doctor Who fandom a terrible lust for 
nostalgia, and this was no good to me as a publisher... 
In order to create a brand that has value, it needs to 
not rely on things that you don't control; we had no 
control over the old stories, but we did control the 
new things that we were doing. I wanted to tie people 
in for the long term. | wanted readers not to be able to 
just buy one book, but to get into the habit of buying 
them all. The only way I could think to do that was to 
have elements of the story that carried on from book 
to book, so you had to buy the next one to find out 
how things developed or were resolved — or not. That 
was the reason for the “Timewyrm [the umbrella title 
of the first four books] idea... After the initial releases, 
we found we didn't really need to do this, although we 
did subsequently have some more story arcs running: 
there was the Cat’s Cradle trilogy, a small arc of ‘future 
history’ stories, and the ‘psi-powers’ arc. I always 
thought that I was trying to create a series of books 
that could exist without Doctor Who... At the back of 
my mind was the thought: if the BBC never made 
another Doctor Who story, how long, realistically, could 
we rely on Doctor Who? Furthermore, we might not be 
able to rely on the goodwill of Doctor Who fans to keep 
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Peter Darvill-Evans 


Terrance Dicks 


it going; we might need to reach a new audience and 
branch out.” The next step was to find writers to work 
on the New Adventures range. “I simply wrote lots of 
letters to those authors who | thought had written 
particular good novelisations,” says Peter, referring 

to Target's long-running range of TV novelisations 

“I contacted the ones whose style I liked... but 

also I very deliberately let it be known to the fan 
magazines that we were doing this... Obviously that 
had the side effect of people writing in and asking 

if we would look at their stories. | don't think we 

put out an appeal as such for fan writing, mainly 
because, when we launched the books, I wanted to 

be able to use the names of authors as a selling point 
That's why I badly wanted Terrance [Dicks] to do 

one, because he has a name way beyond Doctor Who... 
It meant a lot to me that he agreed to contribute to 
the range so readily.” DWM 


TERRANCE DICKS: “You have to understand my attitude 
to work: I don't do it unless somebody asks me to... As 
long as I can still hit a keyboard... The other side of 
that is that if anybody offers me a job, | take it. It’s the 
freelance mentality... If someone asked me to write 
on the sex life of the Eskimo, I'd say, ‘That's always 
been a particular interest of mine!’ So I we 
do one [Timewyrm: Exodus, the second book in the 
series], and I enjoyed it and did a few more. I'd love to 
write another one.” DWM 


s asked to 


The first New Adventures novel, Timewyrm: Genesys, 
was written by John Peel, an English writer residing in the 
US. It was published in June 1991. 


JOHN PEEL: “Originally, | had described the Timewyrm 
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as a sort of mechanical spider, but decided that was 
rather silly since it was called a ‘wyrm', and switched 
it to a snake instead. I started wondering how such 
a creature might come into being. That gave me 

the title of the book: Genesys. After that start, I was 
pretty much left to my own devices as to what I did 
with the plot... Though I dislike the Seventh Doctor 
on television, Sylvester and Sophie are two of my 
favourite people. I felt that with better stories they 
would have run a lot longer. I was the one who 
approached Sophie about writing the introduction to 
the first novel. She's a big sci-fi fan anyway, and she 
was very happy to agree.” DWM 


Did Sophie follow her character's exploits in the New 
Adventures? 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “I still haven't, you know! People 
keep talking to me about the books, and I promise 
myself that I'm going to sit down and read them. I've 
heard such good things about them. I’ve read bits of 
some. | think they're very different [to the TV series] 
—I think that’s great, very healthy. Of course, there's 
going to be a lot of the writers’ personalities in them, 
a lot of what they want to see happen to Ace. 


DWM 


Former Target editor Nigel Robinson was assigned the 
third book in the series, Timewyrm: Apocalypse, and 
the final book, Timewyrm: Revelation, came from Paul 
Cornell, a writer new to professional publishing. 


NIGEL ROBINSON: “| found it very strange writing original 
material for the Doctor, without the benefit of scripts or 
videos to fall back on, but McCoy was a joy to write for. 
It was also great fun inserting the bits with Troughton 


[the Seventh Doctor has a half-real, half-imagined 
conversation with his former, second self], although 
I think we all overdid ‘past Doctor’ appearances in 
the first four books.” int yy David | DWM 


PAUL CORNELL: “I'd read the announcement that Peter 
Darvill-Evans put out in various fanzines and Doctor 
Who Magazine. I'd already had a short story published 
in DWM by that time. I thought it was about time that 
original fiction was published, it was the obvious thing 
to do, and that it was going to change everything.” 
The New Adventures commission came “at the same 
moment in my life that I got my first radio work out 
of the BBC and had my first play on TV,” explains 
Paul. “But the book was first by a week or two, and 
was the thing that gave me a career, changed my life, 
saved me, gave me a peer go Peter has my eternal 
loyalty for that.” newe à DWM 


about growing up with the audience, and that's an 
interesting thing to do.” ||, DWM 1 


However, the tenth New Adventure especially, Ben 
Aaronovitch's Transit, published in December 1992, 
received extensive criticism for its sex and swearing. 


BEN AARONOVITCH: “People do have sex. That's my 
defence of the sex. The book had to go in first draft. 
If I'd had the chance to revise it, which | didn't 
because I was so late, I would have taken out some 
of the swearing... The reasoning behind the notorious 
‘taste of semen’ scene is that I had two characters who 
were prostitutes, and 1 didn't want to glamorise that. 
It can become glamorised if you don't talk about what 
a horrible job it is. That one line — and that's all it is 
—lets you know that she's doing a really horrible job. 
Its not a nice life.” However, other writers managed 


“The book gave me a career, 


are changed my life, saved ma, 


vV 


Between 1991 and 1995, notable names writing for the 
New Adventures included Marc Platt, Andrew Cartmel, 
Mark Gatiss, Ben Aaronovitch, Gareth Roberts and Gary 
Russell, as well as the aforementioned Dicks and Cornell. 
Paul’s second novel, Love and War, published in October 
1992, introduced the range’s first new companions, 
Professor Bernice Summerfield 


PETER DARVILL-EVANS: “It became clear that while 

the Doctor needed to be present in — almost — every 
story, that to limit yourself to one companion, Ace, 
was too restrictive. I was loath to use older Doctor 
Who companions, because | wanted to look forward 
and not back — and, even by this time, I wanted to 
build new characters that could sustain the series 
should the Doctor Who element be removed... There 
was a contingent that wanted me to get rid of Ace 
altogether, but I didn't want to do that. I did, however, 
feel that we could rest Ace and bring her back as an 
older and wiser version — which eventually 1 did in 
my own contribution to the series, Deceit.” Bernice, 
however, was “Indiana Jones in space." The idea was 
to make her “an academic, someone who's getting on 
for the Doctor's intellectual equal, an adult character, 
somewhat spiky, but who could also supply a certain 
amount of sex appeal, as well as being able to handle 
a heavy weapon. That kind of character was always 
in the back of my mind. Paul Cornell came up with 
the rounded character, however, and we had lots of 
meetings and telephone conversations where we 
discussed what she should be like. In the end, it all 
came down to Paul's writing ability to realise a fully- 
rounded human character in print.” in 

te DWM 


‘Stories too broad and too deep for the small screen,’ 
proclaimed the New Adventures book covers... but were 
the much-vaunted ‘adult’ touches really what Doctor 
Who was about? 


PAUL CORNELL: “That depends how it’s done. 

I consider ‘adult’ to mean ‘mature’ — talking to adults. 
Not adolescent readers who want sex and violence, 
and believe that’s what being adult is all about, but 
actually what being adult is about: society, attitudes, 
getting on with people. Ace is a great character 

to explore those attitudes with. As she's growing 

up in the books — and we're talking early twenties 
now — this is the age of the audience. We're talking 


gave me a peer group...” 


Paul Cornell 


to be less explicit. “I like Paul Cornell's book Love and 
War, and I enjoyed his other one, Revelation, as well. 
He h good eye for character. In Love and War, Ace 
has a lover, but you never actually see her making love 
to the guy...” DWM 


From February 1993, the rate of publication doubled 


from bimonthly to monthly. The New Adventures were 


soon joined by a sister range of novels featuring the First 
to Sixth Doctors, The first of these Missing Adventures 
was Paul Cornell's Goth Opera, released in July 1994, 
featuring the Fifth Doctor, Tegan and Nyssa. It was a 
sequel to Terrance Dicks’ New Adventures novel Blood 
Harvest, published in the same month 

PETER DARVILL-EVANS: “The inspiration for Goth 
Opera being a sequel to Blood Harvest was purely 
commercial. I wanted readers of the New Adventures 
to read the Missing Adventures as well, so a sequel 
seemed like the best way to achieve that. I believe 


Below: An early version of the 
“cover to Goth Opera, the first of 
ï | Virgin" 's Missing Adventures. The 

| artwork on the published book 
| featured considerably less blood 
| on Nyssa's top. 


| Below left: Sophie Aldred 

| dresses as the “older and wiser” 
| version of Ace, And in a skin- 

| tight black latex suit, too. The TV 
| series was never like this... 


Paul Cornell 
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Terrance and Paul discussed aspects of the stories 
together.” Inter t ' DWM 


PAUL CORNELL: “Goth Opera is the result of me 
wanting to do a vampire book, because I'd thought 
up loads of set pieces, and then Peter Darvill-Evans 
telling me about Terrance Dicks’ vampire book and 
getting us together... The Missing Adventure was a 
lot quicker and easier, because I didn't have to worry 
about subtext, motifs, owls or any of my usual stuff. 
And I actually delivered it before the deadline.” 

j linton, DWM 


PETER DARVILL-EVANS: “I guess my heart was never in 
the Missing Adventures as much as it was in the New 
Adventures. With the latter, I was creating something 
new, something personal, something that retained 
something of my personality, no matter how diluted... 
In publishing the Missing Adventures, I felt I was 
obliged to recreate the style and atmosphere of the 
television Doctors. | was merely following the lead 
of others, I would always rather blaze my own trail.” 
DWM 


PETER DARVILL-EVANS: “Those three years, 1993 to 1995, 
were really the heyday of Virgin Publishing's fiction 
department. There were no clouds on the horizon, 
there was lots of enthusiasm, the books were selling 
really well... There was a sense of fun and community 
within the department, as well as with the authors... 

It was an incredibly happy and productive time for 
everyone involved.” DWM 


Rebecca Levene was Peter's editorial assistant at the time. 
REBECCA LEVENE: “It was a struggle. It was hard to keep 


the books going, to find enough good writers and 
enough good ideas. The writers all did great work... 


P “I said ‘Why don’t we do Doctor 
Who?’ Two years after that, the 
Y BBC agreed to do it.” Jon Pertwee 


À However, what people seemed to want was simply 

RE a good pastiche of the television show — stories that 
‘A could have been TV episodes — rather than something 

stretching and original.” David | + DWM 


Meanwhile, back at the BBC, May 1993 saw the recording 
of The Paradise of Death, a five-part BBC Radio 5 
adventure written by Doctor Who stalwart Barry Letts 
and produced by Phil Clarke. It starred Jon Pertwee as 
the Doctor 


JON PERTWEE: “I went to the BBC with the idea myself. 
I'd worked with a marvellous radio producer, Dirk 
Maggs, on his Radio 4 production of Superman some 
years back. He was doing another Superman story, 
which, for various reasons, I couldn't be involved in, 
and I said, ‘Why don't we do Doctor Who?’ Nearly two 
years after that, the BBC agreed to do it.” 


Top: No-one expected this! E | DWM 


Rebecca Levene 


Doctor Who returned in 1993 

starring Jon Pertwee as the PHIL CLARKE: “Dirk was going to do it, but then he 

Doctor, Nicholas Courtney as got involved in the new radio adaptation of The 

the Brigadier and Elisabeth Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy books, so it was 

Sladen as Sarah Jane Smith. - ‘ passed to another producer, who didn't really do much 
€ L with it. I made it known that if this other producer 

Right: After dressing up aw | : wasn't interested, I certainly was! I’ve always loved 

specially, the cast were shocked on r the show.” int M Russell, DWM 


to learn that the series was not ea = 
for TV, but for radio. 


BARRY LETTS: “Out of the blue, Phil got in touch saying 
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that Jon Pertwee had suggested doing some radio 
Doctor Who, and he would very much like to pick 
my brain — and, by the way, would I like to write the 
script? Of course I would! l'd worked on radio as an 
actor, so | knew the form.” 

DWM 


PHIL CLARKE: “This wasn't meant to be a send-up. 

I wanted to do real Doctor Who, not Doctor Who: 

The Comedy or even Doctor Who: Even More Whimsical. 
Towards the end of its run on television, people said 
it often got nearer to comedy. Well, 1 didn't want to 

do that, and I realised that particular fear would be 

in people's minds. I was very keen to get Nicholas 
Courtney back as the Brigadier, and I liked Sarah Jane 
Smith [played by Elisabeth Sladen] enormously. She 
was always my favourite companion. I was completely 
overjoyed when they both said yes.” owm 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “I actually thought, I wonder if 
my voice will sound young enough now! But what 

1 learned through doing the radios is that I have a 
Sarah Jane voice. I actually have a Sarah Jane voice 
that is different to my own voice. It's got nothing to 
do with age; it’s just something about her voice that 
1 didn't realise | was doing on television... Someone 
missed the most wonderful opportunity, | think, to 
film us doing the radios, because it was so physical, 
We were actually running down corridors. Granted, 
the corridors weren't as long, but we were taking run- 
ups! Nick, Jon and I turned up on the first morning, 
and | think the main thought in our minds was: 

my God, is this going to work? Can this gel? Can it 
be done? I think Barry was like that, too. But it was 
incredible. It really just came together.” 


DWM 


PHIL CLARKE: “I had Pertwee, Sladen and Courtney 
—a perfect dream team! We created a sort of new 
companion in the story as well... 


This was Jeremy Fitzoliver, played by Richard Pearce 


RICHARD PEARCE: “There's the Doctor trying to save 
this planet, and here's Jeremy being a bit of a plonker! 
All he does is interfere and get in the way.” Richard 
describes Jeremy as “a bit of an upper-class twit... All 
he does is get frightened and eat lots of breakfasts 
when everyone is doing serious things. Jeremy is 
completely and utterly useless, but occasionally he 
does say something sensible. Honest!” owm 


PHIL CLARKE: "I took advice from Barry on other 
casting... He was keen to use Peter Miles for Tragan, 
and said he wrote Freeth specifically for Harold 
Innocent. When we got them, that was brilliant.” 


PETER MILES: “I was completely overjoyed to be asked 
back. Tragan is far nastier than Nyder [Peter's role 
in 1975's Genesis of the Daleks]... My favourite line is 
Sarah accusing me of being inhuman. I’m thrilled 
that she calls me inhuman, because that's what I am! 
Midway through recording, Phil Clarke and Barry 
Letts turned to me and said that they'd changed one 
vital part of my character: I'm not only not human, 
I'm not even humanoid! I remove my face and I'm a 
disgusting pink, blobby thing, with lots of warts. It's 
really great,” WM 


HAROLD INNOCENT: “Peter Miles and | rule the world 
together. Freeth is totally evil. 1 think Freeth’s a bit 
pig-like, really — a kind of hedonistic pig-snake! He's 
a kind of distorted pig, though, with the nostrils 
elongated across the face, and a much wider mouth, 
and eyebrows slightly higher onto the forehead. Pigs 


have very tight hair, so I imagine he’s got a bit of a 
crew cut. | wonder if they cast me because they think 
I look like a pig?” DWM 


Of course, Harold had played Gilbert M in 

The Happiness Patrol, in 1988. Another Doctor 
Who luminary in The Paradise of Death was 
Maurice Denham, who was Azmael in 1984's 
The Twin Dilemma... 


MAURICE DENHAM: “l'm the president of a galaxy that's 
supposed to be a paradise because of this wonderful 
plant they've discovered. Although I’m the president, 
my son, Freeth, is actually running the place, and he's 
a complete bastard to everyone!” 


DWM 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “There was this scene where 

the Brigadier puts on the headset and goes into what 
I suppose you call ‘virtual reality’. 1 don't think I ever 
really understood that in itself, but the Brigadier 
wouldn't anyway. The Brigadier says, ‘Yes, here I am 
at the races’ — well, I can understand that. It's very 
close to my heart, Then suddenly he says, ‘I can see 
my pink toenails.’ | never quite understood why the 
Brigadier should have pink toenails! Someone did try 
to explain, but I never quite fully grasped it." 

Wasn't he sensing someone else’ 
experiences of someone with pink toenails? 

“Yes, but why would he be? I mean, what's the 
point of that? Who does he think he is? A sort of 
floozy or something? | don't think pink toenails 
would suit me. Perhaps | ought to try it tonight, 
then go around in sandals and see if I get any wolf 
whistles...?” pwm 


s experiences? The 


Phil Clarke 
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Top: The Environment Roadshow 
was the deceptive ‘working title’ 
for The Dark Dimension. 


Above and right: Concept art 
reimagining the Cybermen for 
The Dark Dimension. 


Below: Writer Adrian Rigelsford 
and director Graeme Harper. 


In other news... a go-minute Doctor Who Special 
written by Adrian Rigelsford and commissioned by BBC 
Video, was planned to celebrate 30 years of the programme 
in 1993. A complex tale of how the Seventh Doctor was 
killed on an Earth of the future, and how a Fourth Doctor 
who had never regenerated encountered the Brigadier 

Ace, several old enemies and a formidable new foe, the 


(7) DOCTOR WHO: In Their Own Words 


script featured cameo appearances by the other surviving 
Doctors. Graeme Harper, whose most recent Doctor Who 
work was 1985's Revelation of the Daleks, would have 
directed The Dark Dimension. But then suddenly, in 
early July, the project was abandoned. 


GRAEME HARPER: “At the time, I was really upset by 
what happened. BBC Enterprises, as it was in those 
days — it's Worldwide now — wanted to create a film 
to sell in the shops. | was approached: would I come 
on board to make it? But then Alan Yentob [then 
BBC One Controller] got wind of it and said that he 
would like to have a showing of it on television for 
the anniversary, because he happened to like Doctor 
Who and he recognised a huge fandom out there 
that was expecting something. Maybe he had an idea 
that if it were successful, he'd be the person who'd 
brought it back. He invested a sum of money into 
the production. Well, that was fabulous. So we had 

I think, a million-and-a-half pounds to make a Doctor 
Who film. The problem was that it wasn't enough 


money, even in 1993.” DWM 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “Everyone was very excited about 
doing a Special, and I think everyone thought that was 
a really good idea and that maybe we could do, you 
know, one a year or something like that, with all of us 
mixed up in it somehow.” pwm 


Who else was going to be in it? 


“It would have been absolutely 
fabulous to have had a go with Rik Mayall. He was 
going to be the villain. It was made for him. 1 thought 
a superb story, It had parts for all the Doctors. 
And Tom Baker was going to be the main Doctor, 

It was his story.” DWM 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “When the scripts arrived on 
everyone's doorsteps, we were all gobsmacked, It gave 
Tom Baker the lead role — a vast lead role. Everyone 
thought that was rather unfair and wrong for an 
anniversary story, a Special like that. All the other 
times they'd done a Special with all the Doctors, all 
the Doctors had got a fair crack of the whip, and that 
seemed like the best and fairest way to do it.” owm 


COLIN BAKER: “The story worked perfectly well without 
us, The whole story was centred around Tom Baker. 


The rest of us only had a few pages each. The script 
itself wasn't fantastic, although it had a good villain, 
but those bits for Peter [Davison], Sylv, Jon and myself 
had clearly been bolted on.” owm 


GRAEME HARPER: “I suppose each individual person felt 
that they should be the Doctor — the main Doctor.” 


DWM 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “My character fitted very much into 
the story. However, all the others had been tagged 

on as if this story had been written before somebody 
said, ‘But there are only two Doctors in it.’ ‘Oh well, 
just stick in all the others.’ That's what it seemed like, 
reading it. It just looked bad.” owm 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “If Adrian’s Dark Dimension had 
happened, I was going to have quite a bit do in it... 
It was me, Tom Baker and Sophie. We were the three 
leads. The rest of the Doctors were also-rans.” DwM 


COLIN BAKER: “Jon Pertwee was really upset. He 
was deeply offended. There isn't a law about this, 
I suppose, but if you're going to have an anniversary 


story — which you needn't, but if you are — you use 
either the senior or the current incarnation, To 
arbitrarily choose Tom just because he was seen 

as the tricky one to get..." Graeme, says Colin, is 

“a creative, hands-on, in-your-face kind of director, 
which is why I was sad that The Dark Dimension was 
so inappropriate. He rang me up full of enthusiasm 
about it: “Hello, mate! Isn't it great? We're going to 

be working together again.’ And I had to pour cold 
water on it. ‘I'm fond of you, Graeme, and I love you 
deeply, but there is no way that any of us is going to 
do The Dark Dimension.’ He was really disappointed, 
‘Can you think about it?’ he said, but our thinking had 
been done... And then, thank God, someone who had 
been on holiday or something arrived back to find that 
BBC Enterprises were planning to make Doctor Who, 
so they squashed it flat.” owm 


GRAEME HARPER: “The whole thing was shelved. From 
what | understood later, the BBC was in negotiations 
with another company to make a film. Philip Segal 
[who went on to produce the 1996 TV Movie] did 

say somewhere that he felt he had to stop The Dark 
Dimension because the script was so appalling, Well, 
I'm afraid not! I totally disagree with him. I think The 
Dark Dimension had merits all of its own.” owm 


COLIN BAKER: “I promise you, it was awful. I had a 
scene ranting at the Time Lords about their treatment 
of the Sontarans, Peter had a scene ranting at a 
Cyberman trapped in a time warp... It was ludicrous. 
You awful Cyberman,’ Peter had to say. ‘Why are you 
so wicked? Why are you destroying all these people?’ 
And the Cyberman replie: 
of the Cyber-race.’ ‘What will you do when you've 
destroyed them all?’ ‘Oh. 1 hadn't thought of that.’ And 
that was the scene! My agenda was: unless they offer 
me a million pounds, I'm not doing this bloody awful 
scene. The Dark Dimension was ill-advised.” 


They are the enemies 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “Let me say that none of the Doctors 
stopped this project from going ahead... We, the 
Doctors, never got to the point where we could have 


Graeme Harper 


“My agenda was: unless they offer me a 
million pounds, I’m not doing it. The Dark 
Dimension was ill-advised.” colin Baker 
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said, ‘No, we've having nothing to do with it.’ 

I can tell you that we would have said that, but 
that's a negotiating point! After that, one would 
d have expected them — although time was late — to 
k come back and say, ‘Okay, well, here's another story,’ 
4 or rewrite or readjust or whatever. But it wasn't our 
fault that the BBC left it to the last minute. As Colin 
Baker so wittily says, ‘They've had 30 years to come 

up with the idea of doing a Thirtieth 

PE 
T. 


Annivers: They should have 
let us know earlier. I've heard all 
sorts of stories that it was internal 
BBC politics — that the Drama 
Department, who were having 
cutbacks, were suddenly 
browned off that BBC 
Enterprises was going 
into partnership with 
an independent company 
to make this story... But 
we had nothing to do with 
the sin of it not happening.” 


DWM 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “I was rather 
sad that it didn't come off. 
I was rather disappointed, because 
I expected to earn a bit of money, 
and have a very good part. It was 
odd. It was a hiccough.” A 
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WHO single person into it, but it was a 
1 Ww bit confusing...” Nicholas Courtney 


Doctor Who's Thirtieth Anniversary did herald a 
celebratory story of sorts when the perennial Children 

in Need telethon came to the rescue with the 3D 
extravaganza Dimensions in Time, which pitted 
multiple Doctors and various companions against the 
Rani and a role call of monsters across two mini episodes. 


COLIN BAKER: “If you're asked to do a charity thing, you 

do it without much of a second thought. Dimensions in 

Time was cobbled together very quickly on the basis of 
who was available. In a sense, it had nothing to do with 
Doctor Who, I mean, it featured Doctor Who characters, 
but it also featured EastEnders characters, didn't it?” 

Does Colin watch EastEnders? 

“Not really. They all sound as if they have throat 
infections. No, Dimensions in Time was just a footnote. 
It doesn't inform either of those two programmes. We 
just did it to raise money. It was a bit of fun.” ow 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “! don't think the 3D entirely took 
off. Certain bits look a bit 3D-ish, but I don't think it 
was worth all that effort, I must say. 1 thought it was 
a nice idea getting every single person who had been 
involved in the programme into it, but it was a bit 
confusing. It was just ‘spot the Doctor’ or ‘spot the 
companion’, But what else could they do?” pwr 


KATE O'MARA: “They used every Doctor available, both 
living and dead! Peter was there. Colin was, too. Who 
else? Jon Pertwee. What about Sylvester McCoy? And I 


don't remember seeing Tom Baker. Didn't he record his 
scenes separately? I've come across Tom in my time, 
but he wasn't in Albert Square. And Sam West played 
my assistant, do you remember? He said, ‘Listen, it's 
been my lifelong ambition!’ Apparently, ever since Sam 
was a child — as a matter of fact, I'd known him as a 
baby — he'd dreamed of being in Doctor Who.” owm 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “I was busy rehearsing a play, The 
Invisible Man. John Nathan-Turner, the producer, asked 
me if I could do two days on it — one at Greenwich and 
one on the EastEnders backlot. I couldn't, so I ended up 
just doing one bit. It was great to do, such fun, because 
there was a helicopter at Greenwich, so there was a 
feeling that a lot of money was being spent. In fact, 
most likely no money had been spent on it, because it 
was for charity. But it was like doing Doctor Who again. 
There was such a buzz." owm 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “I, like all the fans, love it when the 
Doctors come together... We've created this teasing 

relationship for conventions, and we had fun playing 
off tha 


DWM 


PETER DAVISON AND COLIN BAKER: “There's a jokey 
rivalry,” says Peter, “Yeah, of course there is. It's like 
any actor with another actor, really. When we meet up, 
it's not for real — we do put it on a bit.” 

“There's probably an underlying rivalry that we 
don't’ acknowledge — you know, that he has that script 
and I don't,” says Colin. 

“A shorthand between any group of people that 
work together is to be rude,” noted Peter. 

“Its a very British phenomenon that,” says Colin. 
“You insult your workmates, and that means you like 
them, The people you don't insult and have a go at are 
the ones that actually you don't like, so you don't want 
to get involved in anything with them. Of course we 
have a go at each other and take the mick. We're all 
terribly disrespectful.” DWM 
Do none of the Doctors feel possessive about the part? 


JON PERTWEE: “Absolutely not, because I know perfectly 
well that anything that I would have done with Doctor 
Who... well, looking at Sylvester's Doctor, for example 
— we're just not likely to do each other's bits. That was 
the great thing about the casting of Doctor Who, that 
it was so utterly different. We're not going to step on 
each other's toes.” | f DWM 


The returning companions included Deborah Watling 
(Victoria Waterfield), Caroline John (Liz Shaw), 
Richard Franklin (UNIT Captain Mike Yates) and 
Sarah Sutton (Nyssa). 


SARAH SUTTON: “It was great fun to do, I really enjoyed 
it. It was nice to see Peter, and Hannah [Sarah's 
daughter] was able to run about. She thought it was 
really funny. She kept saying, ‘Mummy's being chased 
by a monster!’ She thought it was hysterical. It was quite 
funny working Nicola Bryant [who played Peri], who I 
didn't actually work with in the programme. She was in 
my little scene with Peter." DWM 
DEBORAH WATLING: “My Doctor was dead," declares 
Deborah. Indeed, she was paired with Jon Pertwee 
instead, “I only had one shot with Jon. I had to run 
around the Cutty Sark. I had a broken leg at the time. 
They had to give me a cloak. ‘Isn't it dangerous,” 
I asked, ‘to run around in a cloak with a broken leg?’ 
Jon said, ‘No, no, just give it all you've got.’ So I did.” 
j DWM 


CAROLINE JOHN: “Jon said, ‘What the hell's this all 
about?’ I said, ‘Don't ask, Jon, just do it.’ Nobody 
explained that we were doing two endings.” Two 
resolutions to the mid-story cliffhanger were shot. 
Viewers were able to vote on which one they wanted 
to see. “At the time, I just thought they couldn't 
make up their minds which one they wanted to use!” 
DWM 


RICHARD FRANKLIN: “The script was fun, but totally 
incomprehensible. I couldn't understand a word of 
it.” Even so, Dimensions in Time gave Richard his 

first opportunity to drive the Doctor's car, Bessie. 

“Jon Pertwee was very angry with me for stalling the 
engine, because he thought I was driving it badly. But 1 
think it’s quite difficult to drive, actually... It was quite 
funny, really, because I didn't have the handbrake on 
Bessie when the helicopter took off, and the helicopter 
was blowing it backwards! | saw that again recently, 
and it seemed to me that Mike Yates could ride again. 
I think I could put on the captain's uniform and do it 
again." H DWM 


Louise Jameson, who had played leather-clad Leela 
opposite Tom Baker in the 1970s, was paired with 
Sylvester McCoy for Dimensions in Time. Oh, and 
her costume was a bit rubbish 


LOUISE JAMESON: “You didn't see the thing they 
originally gave me! It was like a sack. ‘Will you 
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Top: The Third Doctor, Liz and 
Mike Yates (Richard Franklin) 
and Bessie! At Frank's 

Autos in Walford. Bonkers. 
Just bonkers. 


Right: Sarah Jane Smith 
(Elisabeth Sladen) and Pudsey 
bear, outside the Queen Vic. 


Opposite top: Lis and Jon 
recording the second Doctor 
Who radio serial, The Ghosts of 


N-Space..,. 


Opposite right: ... which also 
featured Stephen Thorne. 
Stephen found the story "... very 
difficult to follow." 
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wear your skin thing?’ they asked. ‘No,’ I said. “Two 
children on, I’m not going to get back into that leather 
leotard,’ So they gave me this thing that went, literally, 
from my shoulder to my ankle. It made me look like 

a lump of potatoes. So they cut it about and took bits 
out, and I brought in my false hairpiece, and that’s 
what we ended up doing. It was very frustrating to do. 
I hadn't had time to read the whole script. Sylvester 
had done the opening night of a play the night before, 
so he'd had about five hours’ kip and was exhausted. 
We just battled through bravely, doing ‘What is it, 
Doctor?’ acting. When in doubt, you just get through 
it loud and quick.” | by N 5, DWM 


COLIN BAKER: “It was nice to be reunited with so many 
friends, and it gave the Brigadier a chance to work 
with me. | remember being knackered having to run 
after that bloody helicopter!” owm 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “It was good to finally meet up 
with the Sixth Doctor. That was deliberately put in 

by John Nathan-Turner, who thought it was a good 
wheeze... There was this terrifying German cameraman. 
He came up in the helicopter with me. This helicopter 
had no doors at all. It was completely open on both 
sides, which I didn't care for very much. There was a 
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seatbelt, but that doesn't give you an enormous amount 
of confidence... This helicopter was weaving and 
ducking and diving, which was all rather alarming, and 
this German cameraman was telling me to lean almost 
out of the door! I found him quite difficult. I had to be 
firm with him. I was even firmer when the helicopter 
landed: straight to the pub — five pints rapid!” pwm 


Elisabeth Sladen also starred 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “It was nice to see Jon and the 
others. It was stuck together with sticky tape, though, 
wasn't it? Sadie [Elisabeth's daughter] did a BBC 

Two film called Royal Celebration, about a street 

party thrown for Charles and Diana's wedding... 

The viewing was the night before I was meant to go 
and do Dimensions in Time, and they had a technical 
problem, so it turned into a very late evening. They 
kept bringing me more food and more wine. Anyway, 
I was so ill in the morning. I knew I was in trouble 
when the make-up girl took one look at me and said, 
‘Oh my God!’ Jon wouldn't believe me: he said, ‘Oh, 
she always says she’s ill!’ I was sick all over the set of 
EastEnders, I thought, oh, the only time I'm going to 
depict Sarah again after all these years and I just look 
and feel like this! 1 didn't enjoy it at all, I'm afraid. But 
it was for a good cause, and it was rather like a royal 
summons — one couldn't turn it down if everyone else 
was doing it. I don’t know how anyone managed to get 
it all together. You've got to take your hat off to Gary 
[Downie] and John. They really did an amazing job.” 

f 4 h 4 nth 4 DWM 


Gary DOWNIE: “After Dimensions in Time, 1 can work 
on any show. It was the Everest of working out 
logistical problems, Only two of the cast didn't have 
other jobs, and I had to schedule them all. Everyone 
on EastEnders wanted to be an extra, which annoyed 
its producer, Leonard Lewis, who wasn't very popular. 
The cast liked me. That annoyed Leonard. He made 
no effort to help us.” 

Lots of Doctor Who fans in costume were drafted 
in to supplement the extras’ ranks — a recipe for 
disaster, right? 

“Well, yes. You give the fans these opportunities,” 
says Gary, shaking his head, “and they throw them 
back in your face. They started running it down, 
making nasty comments...” 

About Dimensions in Time? 

“Yeah, they were just being negative about it. I told 
them, ‘I've got you here as a favour. I don't need you. 
C'mon, I'm giving you the biggest opportunity of 
your lives and you're being funny about it. You can go 
home if you want.’ Not one of them went.” owm 


SYLVESTER McCOY: “I know there's been criticism of 
it, but it was for charity and, in a sense, the joy of it 
was just to see everyone in it — I mean, to see all 
those companions...” He tails off into a mock-guilty 
whisper for a moment: “I don't know if it made any 
sense or not. I think it did. It was really just lining up 
all those people and letting them come along to do 
their support for Children in Need as best they could. 
I wasnt ashamed to be a part of it. | was very glad 
to have done it, really. I thought, personally, that 

my bit at the end was still very much in the spirit of 
my Doctor.” DWM Summer Sp 


In February 1995, back in the world of books, Virgin 
published The Ghosts of N-Space, the seventh release in 
its Missing Adventures range. Written by Barry Letts, 

it was, in fact, a novelisation of a radio play: his six-part 
sequel to The Paradise of Death. It had been recorded 

in 1994 — starring, once again, Jon Pertwee, Elisabeth 
Sladen and Nicholas Courtney — but it wouldn't be 
broadcast until January 1996, this time on BBC Radio 2. 


BARRY LETTS: “Really it was the story for Virgin's 
Missing Adventures range. When the new radio series 
was confirmed, I found myself with a half-completed 
book and therefore dividing my time between the 
prose version and adapting it all into scripts.” 

DWM 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “| don't know what it was 

about. None of us knew what it was about. We don't 
understand it. It’s frightfully complicated. It’s all 
ghosts from the past and present. | think it’s all about 
creatures that... um, become... what do they become? 
Oh dear. Frightful! Yes, indeed.” owm 


PHIL CLARKE: “Barry likes that theme of ghosts and 
witches and things. He's followed it in a lot of his 
stories... He likes the darker side of things. It's a 
theme close to his heart... Basically, the Brigadier 
discovers that he has relatives he didn't know about, 
and he's had an unexpected inheritance — a castle on a 


Mediterranean island. Apart from that, he inherits the 
responsibility of looking after the castle, and with that 
comes extra responsibilities into the bargain. It gives 
the Brig a bit of background and some new characters 
to play with. 
as well. It's a very clever storyline, and you have to 
listen closely to follow everything... In many ways, 
the storyline is more complex and more ‘radio’ than 
The Paradise of Death.” DWM 


There's a good amount of time travel 


BARRY LETTS: “The Paradise of Death worked fine in 
terms of radio technique, but on The Ghosts of N-Space 
I fell into the trap of having Sarah talking to herself, 
saying, ‘Oh, look at what the Doctor's doing...’ And 
I'm utterly ashamed of that.” owm 


ELISABETH SLADEN: 
in The Ghosts of N 
actor I auditioned with for the part of Sarah Jane. I saw 
him and I thought, 1 know that face! And 22 years went 
past like that, to when Barry took me to North Action to 
meet Jon and to do a rehearsal so he could watch... So it 
was quite something to see Stephen again.” pwm 


“Hey, the guy who played the villain 


-Space, Stephen Thorne, is actually the 


STEPHEN THORNE: “The Paradise of Death was again 
thanks to Barry Letts, who wrote it and suggested 
me to play this villain [Max] who was a Mafioso and 
this medieval monk-like person. It sounded terrific 
I thought, but it was terribly difficult to follow." 


PHIL CLARKE: “Jeremy returns as well, which is nice. 
He wasn't originally intended as an ongoing character, 
but we found that you need someone for the Doctor, 
Sarah or the Brigadier to explain things to, otherwise 
you end up with monologues of people's thoughts, 
which we do have occasionally. It's better to have 
people to chat to. Also, it gives Richard Pearce a 
chance to develop his character.” owm 


THE GHOSTS 
OF N.SPAcE 


BARRY LETTS: “Phil, Jon, Nick and Lis all wanted to do 
more, but we heard there was going to be a Doctor 
Who film and it was part of the contract with the co: 
producers that no new Doctor Who product should go 


“On The Ghosts of N-Space, | fell into the 
trap of having Sarah talking to herself. And 
I’m utterly ashamed of that...” Barry Letts 
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sunk in. She became even more one-dimensional, 
which was the opposite of what we wanted, Paul 
Cornell, on the other hand, had created a brilliant, 
rounded character in Bernice. The other writers had 
picked her up and run with her, and Ace suffered in 
comparison. I couldn't bring myself to care about her.” 
ni oy David | Howe, DWM 


Bernice proved popular, and Original Sin, written by 
Andy Lane and released in June 1995, introduced two 
more original companions to the New Adventures: Roslyn 
Forrester and Chris Cwej (pronounced ‘Kwedge’), both 
Adjudicators — that is, police — from thirtieth-century Earth. 


ANDY LANE: “They had started as minor characters, 

but I had grown to like them more and more as I was 
writing the book. I found them to be a strange mix of 
Han Solo and Chewbacca from the Star Wars films and 
characters from the television series NYPD Blue. This 
made it a lot easier to write distinctive dialogue for two 
very different characters.” {by David | Howe, DWM 


REBECCA LEVENE: “A lot of what Roz turned into was 
due to The Also People [written by Ben Aaronovitch 
and published in November 1995], where Ben fleshed 
her out a lot. He was very interested in her. Ben's wife 
is African.., As I recall, Andy had almost arbitrarily 
given Roz a background of a particular country or 
tribe in Africa, and Ben then did a huge amount of 
research into it and got it all right. The TARDIS was a 
little overcrowded with the two of them, Bernice and 
the Doctor, but I felt they worked. They added some 
humour, which is always important, and they had a 
relationship between themselves — a slightly soapy 
aspect of will-they-won't-they, which was fun.” owm 


In September 1995, a direct-to-video Doctor Who spin-off 
drama, Downtime, saw Nicholas Courtney, Elisabeth Sladen 


and Deborah Watling reprise their TV roles once again... 


NICHOLAS COURTNEY: “The saga of Downtime! 


Above: The cover art for Original 
Sin, which introduced Ros 
Forrester and Chris Gwe}. 


“It was extraordinary. | became 
Victoria instantly. Older, yes, but 
she was still there...” Deborah Watling 


Below: Deborah Watling as 
Victoria and Nicholas Courtney 
as the Brigadier, filming 
Downtime. 


out until the film went out. But both of the radio plays 
did very well, and we would have done more, only 
poor old Jon died, I suggested doing it with 
Tom, some time later. They said that another 
writer and director were already looking into 
that, so I shrugged my shoulder and left it. 

It never came to anything. I don't know why." 
DWM 


Also in February 1995, Ace was written out of 
Virgin's New Adventures range altogether, her 
last regular appearance being in Kate Orman's 
Set Piece. 


REBECCA LEVENE: “I think I wanted rid of Ace 
more than Peter did. We were both a bit tired 
of her. The intention had been for Ace to get 
rid of all her teenage angst by leaving for a 
period, and then Peter would bring her back 
in Deceit as an older and wiser person. What 
ended up happening, however, was that she 
had more angst than ever and became a very 
dull character. I never thought she worked 
when she came back. I was never happy with 
her. We did give notes to the writers not to 
emphasise the angst, but somehow it never 
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A punishing schedule - we worked damn hard 

every day. I was very tired at the end of those ten days. 
I only had one day off. We filmed in London and 

at the University of East Anglia... The Brig has a 
daughter in this one, Kate Lethbridge-Stewart, by his 
first wife. The story explores their relationship, and 
confronts me once more with the Yeti [who featured 
in his first serial as Lethbridge-Stewart, The Web of 
Fear, back in 1968]... owm 


DEBORAH WATLING: “Do you know, it was extraordinary 
— I became Victoria instantly. Older, yes, but Victoria 
was still there, It was most peculiar. Victoria is always 
there. She was written in Downtime as a powerful 
woman — power suits and all that — and she was a 
total control freak, the head of a facility, but you could 
see little bits of the old Victoria coming through.” 
However, the opening scenes required Deborah to play 
a much younger Victoria. “I read the script and said to 
the director, ‘Hang on, it says here that I’m 19 years 
old. Well, I'm not. If we're going to film this sequence, 
make sure it’s very dark!’ We filmed it in the London 
Dungeon, and I think we got away with it.” 

In a not-inconsiderable casting coup, Downtime also 
persuaded Jack Watling to reprise his 1960s Doctor 
Who role of Professor Travers. “Ahh, that’s right,” 


Deborah beams, “my dad! It was 
so lovely to work with him again.” 


Downtime was scripted by Mar 
Platt, directed by Doctor Who 
veteran Christopher Barry, and 
made by independent production 
company Reeltime Pictures 


marc PLATT: “Keith Barnfather 
{the producer] had obtained the 
rights to the Yeti, so he asked 
me whether I'd like to write a 
Yeti-based script, which was 
terribly nice of him. I grew up 
loving the Yeti, but what was 

I supposed to do with them 

as a writer? All they do is 
lumber about and hit people 
The costumes weren't very 
good either, 1 used to have an 
old handmade rug that was 
much the same colour and rather more frightening 
We managed so much on such a tiny budget, but the 
Yetis were a bloody letdown. And why do monsters all 
walk with their arms outstretched? 1 should have said 
something when the wretched creatures started doing 
it in Downtime. It looks terrible. The husks walked like 
that in Ghost Light, didn't they M 


CHRISTOPHER BARRY: “The special effects were 
amazingly good considering our very limited budget... 
The Yetis were very obedient! There seemed to be 

a terrific well of enthusiasm also that might have 
been lacking at the BBC. I seemed to have complete 
freedom... Had it been a full-blooded Doctor Who 
story, it might have had a greater appeal, I suppose, 
but I gather Keith was pleased with what he got.” 


How does the story fit in h Doctor Who continuity? 


marc PLATT: “Seamlessly, I hope. It's set in the present 
day and involved advanced computer systems and the 
internet. It’s 20 years since Victoria left the Doctor, and 
she’s been through an awful lot. In many ways, she 
was the most difficult character to write for, because 
although all that was a breeze 
compared to dealing with UNIT continuity. It’s 1995 
and the Brigadier is still working at the Brendon Hall 
of Mawdryn Undead, a few years before the events 

of Battlefield. In many ways, | think we explain the 


she’s come so far 


changes that occurred in 
the Brig’s life during that 
time.” 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “I like 
the role Sarah Jane plays 
in the story. She features 
strongly at the beginning 
and the end, which | like 
I thought about using the 
name Sarah Jane again and | 5 | 
| wondered, ‘Oh dear, is that oP Herat | 
a good idea?’ So many years 
have passed, you see. But then 
I thought about it some more. 
and realised that Deborah was 
using her name, and Nick was 
appearing as the Brig. It reads \ 
like Sarah Jane, so 1 decided lim 
that we should call a spade a 
spade and do it as Sarah Jane. ow: Professor Travers (Jacl 
I'm glad we did.” | 


marc PLATT: “Sarah Jane was a late addition after Chris 
Barry looked at one of the parts and said, ‘This is Lis 
Sladen's kind of thing,’ Never in our wildest dreams 
did we imagine being able to get her, but Chris rang 
her up and persuaded her to do it — and I had to do 
another rewrite!” ¢ 


ELISABETH SLADEN: “The Doctor and Sarah had a 

very ingenuous kind of friendship, a very lovely 
friendship. I think that she has come a long way 

since they parted. I'm not sure who is the Doctor 
figure in Downtime, whether it's me or Nick. I have a 
line, ‘It's wonderful to see you again, Brigadier... and 

1 still don't know what's going on!’ Sarah is never the 
manipulator or the mover. She just keeps her eyes and 
ears open, and she’s very quick off the mark. She's 

an extension of me now. I understand what makes 

her tick... Not having the Doctor around makes a 
great difference. I think it allows us much more 
freedom. I'm playing a character so many years 
on, and that character, although she is the same 
person, has changed in many ways. If the 
Doctor were here, we would have to behave 
exactly as we were, which I don't think is 
Although, going through 
some of the scenes as Sarah, I feel very close 
to the Doctor, as if he’s still around and 
watching over us, | really do.” owm ::: @ 


possible now 


OF 
NCISCO 


ULATION AND DASHED HOPES, THE NEWS THAT 
NALLY BROKE — DOCTOR WHO WAS COMING 


i? 


i or unhappy about 
her, the Doctor. In fact, 
À pen it finished, to my 


next a i Se years 
says, ‘Do you want t 
Canada, in Vancouver, for an American compaiy, for 

American money?’ | mean — wow! | think, in the end, 

I've been rather lucky, Of all the Doctors, I'm the one 
who left the most willingly — and a bit richer! Nothing 
vast, but a nice bonus. A bit of a golden handshake, 

I suppose.” Interviewed by Gary Gillatt, DWM 239 


Yes, he's back — and it’s about time. In 1996, the news 
that fans everywhere had been waiting for: Doctor Who 
was to return to our screens, Th ime it was asa 
go-minute TV Movie, spearheaded by executive producer 
Philip Segal and developed as a co-production between 
BBC Television and BBC Worldwide in the UK, and 
Universal Television and the Fox Network in America. 
What could possibly go wrong? 


a 


PHILIP SEGAL: “It had to have been the fall of 1989 
that | telephoned BBC Worldwide ~ then called BBC 
Enterprises — and tried to get a guy called Roger 
Laughton on the phone. He headed up Enterprises 
at the time, and | was with Columbia. Roger only 
sort of half-heartedly listened to me. Then, and later, 
| came up against such an enormous barrage of 
politics and run-around. Normally, that's enough 

to send anyone packing.” 

Perhaps the BBC wasr't interested in Doctor Who 
leaving the UK? 

“It was a little bit of that. It was a little that they 
didn't know who I was. It was partly that they didn't 
seem particular interested in the property. They didn't 
even know what the reality of the rights situation 
| was. The programme is, of course, a BBC product, 

| but r na ne “ah cu to know whose responsibility it 
was or who was allowed to do anything with it. The 


oan guy who became my voice, my conduit, and my 
lifeline, was Tony Greenwood. He was the director 
of children’s projects at Enterprises at the time... We 


became friends, and he was the one who helped to 
open doors for me, who corralled all the different 
people and explained who everybody was... It was 
when I went to Amblin in 1991 that we really started 
talking, It took us three years to consummate the deal: 
from ‘ot to ‘94." Philip signed on a deal with BBC 
Worldwide in February 1994. “I never signed for the 
rights. The rights remain - and have always remained 
~ with the BBC. They agreed to enter a co-production 
deal with Universal, and they became financial 
partners. No rights have ever changed hands.” 


Philip stayed close to Doctor Who even when he parted 
company from Amblin. “At that time, in 1994, | was 
under contract to Universal as Head of Production 

at Amblin. That’s how Steven Spielberg’s name got 
attached to the deal. When | left Amblin, I was still 


` the only one who really knew about the project, so 


I became the executive producer, still working for 
Universal. My new company, Paramount, graciously 
negotiated an ‘out’ for me to do this particular project 
for Universal.” 

After that deal had been struck, what exactly 
delayed the development of the movie? Lack of 


_ interest from a network? 


“No, not really. We always had interest from Fox... 
The problem was always with getting a final script 
that everyone would sign off.” interviewed by Gary Gillatt 
DWM 240 


TERRANCE DICKS: “| was approached about the original 
script, by Philip Segal, who took me out to a splendid, 
expensive lunch. He was very good about it, very 
straightforward in terms of Hollywood, He said he 
would like me to do it, but couldn't make a firm offer, 
because they were under pressure from Fox to use an 
American writer with a TV track record. But even if 
I'd been asked to do it, it would have been rewritten 
by 17 other writers, There were umpteen scripts 
written for that movie. How, at the end of it, they 
came up with one so particularly lousy | couldn't say.” 
DWM 337 


PHILIP SEGAL: “The first script was by John Leekley, 
and proved to be just too huge and too grand in its 
ideas to be made, That had the Daleks at the centre 
of it, and was being pitched as a film pilot to a series. 
Then John's deal was up at Universal, and he left and 
Robert de Laurentis took a crack at it, That became 
the next go-round, but unfortunately that draft was 
just too straight-ahead, It didn't have the quirky 
Whovian elements to it. So then we decided that it 
really had to have an English writer, and it had to 

be a writer with passion. Our final writer, Matthew 
Jacobs, loves this show. He loves the character, and he 
understands the Doctor, and it shows on the page in 
every detail.” DWM 240 


Matthew Jacobs’ association with Doctor Who began 
at the tender age of six! His father was actor Anthony 
Jacobs, who played Doc Holiday in 1966 serial 

The Gunfighters, 


MATTHEW JACOBS: “One of my first memories is of 


when my father took me to the set as a birthday 
treat. | met [William] Hartnell, and the director, Rex 
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Tucker. I was there all day, sitting behind the bar 
room set, stationed behind a camera with a monitor 
and a set of headphones so I could listen to what 
was going on in the gallery.” Matthew's day on set 
made a deep impression on him, “It was one of the 
first things where you decide, ‘I'd like to do this,’ So 
when Philip Segal came along and asked if l'd be 
interested in writing Doctor Who, I said, ‘Of course 
I would!’ It was an honour to have a go at it." Philip 
gave Matthew a basic set of guidelines with which 
to work, but the writer was surprisingly free to take 
the story in whatever direction he chose. “Phil said 
that they wanted it set in contemporary America. 
Primarily, we needed to introduce the Doctor to the 
American public. The only thing he gave me was this 
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idea of Doctor Who being an unidentified body that 
was brought into a modern hospital — and that was it. 
I went away and did a story on my own from there, 
which really concentrated on introducing the Doctor 
as a character in the same way that the very first 
Doctor Who episode, An Unearthly Child, introduced 
the Doctor and concentrated primarily on him.” 


jo wriGHT: “Obviously, an important thing from 

the BBC's point of view was that the Doctor should 
be British, and Phil always said that that’s what he 
wanted. Phil always was happy to keep the things we 
really wanted. It was important that whoever played 
the Doctor should be a good actor, someone who 
could play that most important part of the character: 
the humour." 


JOHN sessions: “Napoleon is a fascinating figure, 
who had good qualities. The tree grew straight for a 
while — but then, by 1809, he was justifying his own 
deity, which would indicate mental instability at the 
very least... My Doctor would be dashing, even when 
fighting the forces of darkness — an amalgam of 
everything odd, cranky and individualistic about the 
loveable English eccentric. 1 would save the trappings 
of a buffoon, | think, but my whole demeanour 
should remain ‘English, in the best sense of the 
word... Once you get some sweaty, bare-chested 


beefcake — say, Val Kilmer — playing the Doctor, direct: “I had to be more or less dragged in there. 
surrounded by gooey-lipped babes spouting third- I didn't feel that I was ‘it’, if you know what I mean.” 
rate dialogue, then that is the end for Doctor Who...” So when did it become ‘right’? 
“Over the course of the months, I think. There were 
people like Phil Segal and Peter Wagg, the original 


ANTHONY HEAD: “Patrick Troughton was my favourite co-producer who had been trying to pull it together for 
Doctor, but then, for me, it started to wane... Each years, who were very keen — and they kept asking.” 
time they reinvented it, I'd check it out, but I got the They wore him down? 

impression that someone was trying too hard. When “I suppose they did in a way. Initially, I didn't feel 
they were doing the American version, I spoke to up to it. It was something that I couldn't do. | mean, 
producers both here and in LA about the possibility of 1 do what I do; I just couldn't see myself in the role... 
getting involved... The series, had it gone to a series, Being British and having grown up in Britain, 
sounded interesting... But it never materialised.” you couldn't see past the character as he’s been 


represented — that collective, popular understanding 


of what the Doctor is like, So not only was I not 
MARCUS GILBERT: “It was going to be shot in Vancouver convinced that I could hack it, but also I couldn't see 
— lots of American size and scale, and no little how they could make it seem remotely interesting for | \cGa 
American money, too. I'd seen the casting director me. I think it was because the names that were being 
earlier, and she called me in for a read for the bandied around — pop stars and celebrities, rather 
Doctor... Most of my work is in LA now, so I live than actors — created a certain impression about the 
over there as much as I possibly can. I went into the type of person who would be playing the Doctor, 
casting and just really enjoyed it. It was very verbose I didn't see that I could fit in with the expectation 
stuff, extremely wordy. It was a mammoth audition, that a known eccentric should play the part. Much as 
so much so that they had to intersperse the scenes 1 loved Doctor Who as a kid, | felt I could no sooner 
with refreshments. 1 worked extremely hard on it, but play him than I could play, say, Prince Charles... It 
I do have the feeling that McGann had been pencilled was Segal and Wagg that tipped the balance, I think — 
in for a long time.” their passion for it, the depths of their feelings. They 

swayed me, really, convincing me of the possibilities, 
This is Paul McGann, the actor chosen to play the the things we could do.” 
Eighth Doctor 

PAUL McGANN: “It wasn't that I had anything against 
PHILIP SEGAL: “Paul was brought to my attention by an the series per se, but it was the nature of the contract 
English casting director. I saw him in a movie called and the prospective upheaval that moving to North 
Dealers, with Rebecca DeMornay, which I thought was America for five years might have meant... Don't 
wonderful. We were looking for a leading man who forget, it was only the pilot show. The pilot is there to 
would fit all of an enormous list of qualities. He had gauge interest. In the event that a series goes ahead, 
to be handsome, he had to have humour... We told you're there for five or six years... The thing is, I’ve 
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the network that the character was this 28- to 30-year- 
old leading man, and they thought it would be a very 
difficult part to fill. So we were thrilled when we found 
Paul, who was perfect.” 


McGann's agent at the time was former Doctor Who 


ompanion Janet Fielding 
JANET FIELDING: “In fact, the very first call I took as an 
agent was for interviews for the part of Doctor Who. 


It was just, like, unbelievable... Anyway, we talked 
about it, and I told Paul what it would mean... 


Did she have any words of advice? 
PAUL McGANN: “Oh yes! But it's all fairly confidential.” 
Did the words ‘Don't do it’ pass her lips, possibly? 
Paul grins broadly, and then laughs. He's not telling. 
Was he keen to take on the role from the word go? 
“No, not really. It wasn't right. It was quite...” He 
searches for the word and gives up, before being more 
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never signed a contract on a job for more than five or 
six months before, so it's a big decision to sell up in 
Britain and move or whatever.” Of course, there was 
always the chance that the pilot wouldn't be taken up 
as a series. “In the event, | think that's the way it’s 
turned out. Sylvester McCoy now calls me the George 
Lazenby of Time Lords! So that's it 
hours!” 


famous for two 


PAUL McGANN: “Sylvester was the first one on the 
phone when I took the job. He knew because he 
was going to be in the film as well... He was v 
forthcoming and full of advice... He told me that 

I was basically on a hiding to nothing. He said that 
some people would love me and some people would 


pa 
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hate me, but everyone has their own view of what 
the Doctor should be like and you can't please all of 
them. He told me that | can't really win, but I can't 
really fail either... Some people will always say your 
performance is too trendy or too traditional or too 
something el: 


MATTHEW jacoss: “His involvement was my idea. Up 
until then, they'd been saying, ‘Let's just do a new 
Doctor, starting the story from nowhere.’ When I 
came on board, I said, ‘You can't do that. You have to 
hand over the baton. My story is primarily about the 
Doctor's ability to regenerate, The Master, whose last 
regeneration has been destroyed, is now struggling 
for survival. He tries to steal the remainder of the 
Doctor’s regenerations from him, using the Ey 
of Harmony, and he doesn't care if the Earth gets 
destroyed in the process. Since the story was about 
that, we had to have Sylvester.” 


PAUL McGANN: “For the first day, you're, like, worried 


Paul McGann 


that you're the eighth fella to wear the kit. Initially, 

it is a bit intimidating, especially as there have been 
some good fellas before me. Jon Pertwee was brilliant 
My favourite was the first, Bill Hartnell. Hartnell was 
himself, literally, Victorian — born in the 1900s, with 
something stern and old-fashioned about him.” 


PAUL McGANN: “It always does. Especially the shoes.” 


PAUL MeGANN: “My cravat! What a ponce, | hope 


he dies.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “I ended up with an American 
version of an English gentleman's outfit, | must say 
that I think I looked quite dapper in it 
what I would have chosen, but then I like baggier 
coats. But I looked all right, and it still had the 
essence of my character. The only thing they asked for 
was my hat, and I was quite pleased it came. The hat 
is what got me the part in the first place 
the Doctor Who interview in the hat, and John Nathan 
Turner liked it. In fact, | often thought that the hat got 
the part and I just happened to be the actor wearing 
it! I did ask Philip Segal whether he wanted the 
question-mark umbrella, too, because I quite liked it 
but they said 


maybe not 


I went to 


— it had been my suggestion, in fact 
no. I certainly didn't mind losing that question-mark 
pullover, because | always thought the question-mark 
motif was questionable. Even Peter Davison’s collars 
seemed to be a bit unsubtle 

And what did Sylvester think of his successor? 

“Paul's a friend. I've known him on 4 
At first, | wasn't 


nd off for a 
few years. 1 think he’s a good choi 
so sure. I thought, oh, they've gone for a young 


Doctor a: 


eing an older one myself, | would have 


preferred someone older. The Doctor is a hero. 1 like “Main image: Paul McGann 
the idea of having a hero of my own, and heroes need 

to be older than you. The cult of youth is with us, but 
so is the cult of age, and sometimes I think it's good 

So I felt that to 


for the younger hero 


for society to look up to someone. 
lose that bit in our culture, to £ 


seemed a bit of a shame... But Paul is a marvellous 
actor. The more I thought about it, the more I came 
round to it. He has a great steely quality as well as 

a humorous element. He has that necessary danger 
about him, that thing that makes you never quite at 
ease with him. When I saw him in costume, | thought 


he was absolutely right for the part. He’s ace!” 


PAUL McGANN: “I like the Doctor. He wears his 

s solitude sometimes. 
hard to get to know 
—and definitely, for others, hard to get to like. There 


background, and he wears } 
He's a little bit, for some peop! 


are the complexities there that we come across daily 

But there is, of course, the hero aspect of him — from 
time to time. He's the white knight 
very good, and very, very bad. | don't know if he i 


He can be very, 


idering, for example, how he was 
exiled from his homeland. He has a bit of a record. 
He's a bit erratic and — what's the word? I was going 
to say ‘fractious’. Sure, he's a force for good, and he 
understands that, and he doesn't mind admitting it, 
but they never call it good. No one ever talks about 


good’ and ‘bad’, or ‘good’ and ‘evil’, do they? There's 
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never quite that sort of quasi-religious thing going 
on. No, it’s just power corrupting and fights around 
the universe, I'd hate it if he were always the sword 
of truth and justice — a cleaning agent. It'd be boring. 
It'd just be boring. It'd be Borax, in fact, folks!” 


PHILIP SEGAL: “The character of the Doctor shifts in 
tone a lot, and some actors find it very difficult to 
make those shifts. If you cross certain boundaries, 
it's easy to make the Doctor seem psychotic or silly 
The interesting thing about Paul is that he loves the 
character. He has a real affinity for it, and he's found 
a unique approach to it. One of the things he’s done 
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is give us a Doctor who's a little more dangerous, 
but he’s very loveable and has a wonderful sense of 
humour.” 


MATTHEW jacoBs: “What I've always loved about the 
Doctor is that he's essentially a maverick, anarchistic 
mind that moves through time and space... That seems 
to apply to every one of the Doctors. Paul McGann's 
Doctor keeps all the most lovable aspects of the Doctor, 
while adding something new. Basically, he’s just sexier 
than most of the other Doctors. It's as simple as that 
as far as I’m concerned. He's brought a sexuality to the 
role that has never been there before.” 


MATTHEW jAcoBs: “You're not sure whether he’s joking 
— but, as far as we're concerned, we're saying that the 
Doctor is half-human.” 

But why did Matthew choose to make the Doctor 
half-human? 

“Because he is! It's always been there lurking 
in the background of Whovian mythology, that the 
Doctor might be half-human... You look at the way 
he's behaved, you look at the love he has for the 
human race, you see that he's always there for the 
planet Earth. He's one of the most human of all the 
science-fiction characters. So why deny it? Why not 
say he's half-human, because it certainly feeds into all 
his stories in a big way. He has that fallibility as well, 
which humans have, and that's why he likes them 
We felt that that was a fun progression to make with 
the Doctor, and something nice to reveal in the show. 
For people who don't know anything about Doctor 
Who, it really helps them to understand the character, 
especially in terms of the fact that the Master doesn't 
care whether or not the human race survives, and the 
Doctor does. It marks up their differences. It’s always 
been half-suggested in various other stories, but no 
one's ever actually come out and said it. The way he 
behaves is most definitely as a human being, even 


though he has two hearts.” 


DAPHNE ASHBROOK: “I’m an eminent cardiologist, and I 
kill Doctor Who! I’m operating on him and it all goes 
wrong. He's got two hearts and I’m not used to that. He 
dies — that body dies — and he morphs. Then he ends 
up seeing me later in the hospital, and he recognises 
the gown I was wearing during the operation. He ends 


up following me home, hoping that I'll be able to tell 
him who he is.” 


PAUL McGANN: “He's trying to say, ‘I’m the man you 
killed last night.’ For some reason, she lets him into 
her house. I don't know why. I guess she must be 
crazy or something.” However, the Doctor and his 
companion are more equal partners in the movie than 
had, perhaps, been the case in the past. “There is a 
kind of parity there. They are equals. It certainly plays 
better.” 


DAPHNE ASHBROOK: “She's a ‘gos woman all the way. 
She's very strong-willed and won't be encumbered. 
She'll do her own thing. She's an equal to him." 
Former companions have complained about having 
to spend a significant proportion of their screen time 
screaming. “I’ve got to do a lot of that,” confirms 
Daphne. “Oh yes. Oooh yes! I'm screaming all the 
time. In fact, in most of my lines, I'm screaming 

— some really blood-curdling ones as well.” 

And she's still the Doctor's equal? 

“She does scream, but for good reason. The Doctor 
screams too. In fact, I think the Master screams later 
on! You know, it’s kind of life-and-death — the world is 
ending, and there's a lot of pain involved.” 

Was Daphne aware of Doctor Who before landing 
the role? 

“I had no knowledge of Doctor Who at all. I had no 
idea. But my agent tipped me off and told me that it 
had been really big in England, so I just said, ‘Okay, 
whatever.’ The tip-off came about a month before 
I actually began work, and I only found out that I was 
actually doing it two days before we started shooting,” 


PAUL McGANN DAPHNE ASHBROOK: “I hated him,” 
grins Daphne. “Heh — just kidding. Kidding! But you 
have to make the joke. What was my first impression? 
Couldn't stand him! We did a reading at the table, and 


I sat next to you,” she says to Paul, “and that kind of 
got your back up.” 

Paul nods. “Yeah, you did.” 

“It was student syndrome. I’m like, ‘Oh, 1 really 
want us to sit together, because we're reading 
together, even though | kind of felt uncomfortable 
too. That frustrated you, didn't it? I was nervous. I'm 
nervous at every first read-through.” 


YEE JEE TSO: “There were general auditions, and it 
came down to me and two other guys. Actually, 
1 know one of them, he's a good guy... but I was an 
hour-and-a-half late for my callback audition. They 
were sitting around, getting bored waiting for me 
to turn up — but that's what they wanted for Chang 
Lee, somebody that would come in late and not give 
a damn! | got the part for that reason, that I was an 
irresponsible dickhead.” 

What does Yee Jee make of Chang Lee? 

“A pretty confused guy. | thought a lot about his 
history. There were certain aspects of his character 
that | was comfortable with from the start, He was in 


a troubled state; he was having major problems with 
his family, trouble with Asian gangs, trouble with his 
past. I was never a member of a gang or whatever, 

but I know what it's like to hang out with people like 
that. I've been on the other side of the tracks, I've had 
a gun waved in my face before. I had those sorts of 
experiences to draw on. | wanted to show that he was 
more introverted — doing things out of the confusion of 
what had happened, as opposed to being outright evil.” 

So Yee Jee saw Chang Lee as a good guy? 

“Yeah, sort of — but as a bit of a bad guy too, right? 
You have a lot of fun playing baddies, whipping out 
guns, pushing people around... Apparently, if I do my 
hair a certain way and if I give a certain stance, 1 can 
look quite intimidating. But I don't think so at all: 

I look in the mirror and think, what a wimp! I have 

to come to terms with the fact that I'm never going to 
be, like, a Brad Pitt type person. I’m not a very good- 
looking, well-built, blonde, blue-eyed Caucasian dude 
who ladies fall down in front of in droves. My path 

for this lifetime isn't to play those sorts of parts, But if 
anybody wants a curly-haired Chinese actor...? There 
aren't many other places to look, I'm the bad gi 
and people are like, ‘Ooh, a menacing Asian man!” 
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“Bill rang me up, and asked me if 

anted to go to Canada and cover the TV Movie 
illegally. Well, illicitly...! We were in the strange position 
of Sylvester giving it his total blessing, but at the same 
time it was like some kind of guerrilla operation. 

I interviewed 


vester in first class on the way out 

I read the script by torchlight at about 3am. It was 
very exciting. | remember thinking, much as I thought 
with the finished product, that the first third was great 
—all the Madame Butterfly stuff, the strange echoes of 
his previous life. It reminded me a lot of [1970 serial] 
Spearhead from Space. But then | thought it went down 
the toilet.” 


PAUL McGANN: “It's the scenes in [Grace's] house that 
we did first, and it was a very good place to start. The 
thing about Geoffrey Sax [the director] is that there's a 


kind of shorthand between us — it’s probably his quite 


British way of directing — so I feel quite an affinity 
with him. He stopped us from taking it too seriously, 
which was a big help. In the first few days of any 
new film, you tend to be a bit too ardent. So we kind 
of sent the thing up a little bit as we tried to find the 
right level, and that seemed to work.” 


“What I find is 
criticism of the script, I think it's a very good script 

if you've got a character saying words like ‘If we don't 
do this, that or the other, then the universe will cease 


GEOFFREY SAX: and this is no 


to exist as we know it,’ then you've got to be careful 

If it's said portentously, then a lot of people are going 
‘Oh, please!’ Whereas if the Doctor and Grace 
arguing, and he’s essentially saying, ‘You've 
believe me,’ and she's not believing him, then they're 


to si 


ot to 


almost having an argument about it. That's where the 
fun comes in, If you play it 
_ y 
= FE like that, where she thinks 
he's completely nuts, then 
you can say those things 
and I think you can get 
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away with it. It will make people laugh, but at the 
same time you're keeping a clock on it and keeping it 
fast.” 


PAUL McGANN: “That first week was the best week 
then it became mad; all motorbike stunts and effects. 
Yeah, I didn't like that so much. They're a little boring, 


special effects. It’s just repetitive. You can't get going. 


DAPHNE ASHBROOK: “This is the most humiliating 
show I've ever been involved with: you're just 
simulating everything, and you feel like a schmuck 
You're standing in front of a green screen, trying to do 


a scene that you did a month ago, to the air, as you're 
spinning around slowly on a dish. It’s embarrassing 
and it, like, really levels you out.” 


GEOFFREY sax: “A whole new audience is going to 
expect a certain standard in things like effects, and 


Yee Jee Tso 


they're going to expect a certain look, Nowadays, you 
have to work very hard to keep up... You can't say to an 
audience, ‘Sorry, we didn't have that sort of budget.’ 


You've got to try to do things cleverly. 


YEE JEE TSO: “Geoffrey Sax was stressed out. He had to 
shoot this movie in less than four weeks, I think, which 
is nearly impossible. He went over schedule, which 
would have cost the people in charge more money than 
had they allowed him the time that he needed in the 
first place. The whole shoot was tight 
compromise to get the film finished 


so we had to 


GEOFFREY SAX: “It’s gritty, very fast-paced, and very 
much a film of the ‘gos, but still trying to hold onto 
the ethos of Doctor Who as we knew it 


keen when I came on board 


I was very 
and I wouldn't have 
taken the assignment unless it could be guaranteed 

to make sure that it still maintained the spirit of 
Doctor Who. It keeps some of the references that those 
familiar with the show will recognise, but at the same 
time they are references that a new audience can 


gradually be made to understand.” Nonetheless, the 
movie had a much bigger budget than Doctor Who 
viewers were used to, “But | think it's all for the good 
of the film, rather than us simply saying, ‘We're got a 
lot of money. Let's show off.” 


DAPHNE ASHBROOK: "I thought that was going to be 
the biggest problem, that we were going to be picking 
through the charm of the original. I mean, Sylvester 
McCoy was telling me stories about how, you know, 
bits and pieces of the set would start to fall off while 
they were shooting, and they just kept going. It was 
like, ‘Well, so what?’ They didn't have the budget to 


start again.” 


YEE jee TSO: “Sylvester is a good guy to work with 
The section of the movie that we were in together 
mostly involved him lying on the ground, shivering to 
death. This place, Chinatown, it was freezing, okay? 
Sylvester had to come out of his police box, fall down 
on the cold ground and die, and he did this without 
complaining once. He was never worn down to the 
point that he was like, ‘I'm not doing this anymore! 
Get me back to my trailer!’ He was nice about it 

We had to film everything there in five days, so we 
were working like 18-hour days back-to-back.” 


SYLVESTER McCoy: “It took nine days to do my stuff, 
leading up to my death scene, and there's only about 
eight minutes or it — if that — in the whole film 

I mean, how many episodes of the old stuff did we 


shoot in nine days? But it is the opening sequence: it's 


very important, for technical reasons, that they got it 
right, to grab the audience. I didn't have much input, 
because I was flat on my back most of the time. I was 
dying, and I couldn't add much to that. I just thought 
I'd go over there and enjoy it. It's Paul's job now 


I was just a guest.” 


MARK GaTiss: “There were these strange negotiations 
going on between Sylvester and Paul about whether 
he would do an interview for the [Bidding Adieu] video. 
They were old friends, of course, and eventually he 
just said yes. It just happened one day." 

Where did this illicit assignation take place? 

“In Sylvester's hotel room. 

And was Paul a nice chap? 

“He was lovely. I could tell you that he was very 
private, and he was quite prickly in a funny sort of 
way, but he was hugely prepared to talk about it all.” 


YEE jee TSO: “He was a pretty nice guy and everything 
but he kept himself to himself — cordial but quite 
shy, Certain actors seem to live vicariously through 
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attend the millennium party, 


Above: Another kiss! “i didn't 
realise that it was such a big 
deal,” admitted Paul, 


their characters. If you go to talk to them, they're 
very quiet and they don't have much to say, but when 
you put them in a role... When Paul was in character 
he really jumped into it. I had heard — though this 
may not be true — that he wasn't totally happy with 
what he did, but I think it worked. His portrayal was 
slightly neurotic, more insecure, and that sort of thing 
intrigues me. Why does the main character have to 
be together all the time? I want to see the leading 
character have faults. That makes me feel better about 
myself.” Yee Jee recognises that there are certain 
things about the movie that some fans don't like. “But 
I'm sorry, I have no control over it. I had one person 
at a Doctor Who convention in the States — who 
started complaining to me about inconsistencies in 
the storyline. He was getting quite aggressive. I was 
like, ‘Leave me alone! I can't do anything for you!” 
Some fans can be a bit annoying... The production 
team thought that they could take certain risks, tweak 
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certain things, and try to move Doctor Who forward, 
in a new direction, which I think would have been 
great were Doctor Who fans not so resistant to change 
People seemed pissed off with the kiss and the half- 
human thing, whereas | thought that those were 
great ways to start a new series. Why not add a little 
humanity to the Doctor?” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “I think the kiss was wrong. It was a 
very American thing to do.” 


PAUL MeGANN: “Yes, this has been a sore point, hasn't 
it? Has the Doctor never had a snog?” 


PAUL McGANN: “I didn't realise that it was such a big 
deal that Doctor Who had never kissed anybody, I just 
remember thinking, why don’t we do this more? And 
Segal was going, ‘No, man! No!’ As if it would cleave 
the Earth in two or something. | remember them 
going, ‘No tongues. Keep your mouth closed.’ I was 
like, ‘What?! I've come all this way to keep my mouth 
closed? I’m damn well kissing this girl!” 


PAUL McGANN: “Well, we know where that came from 
the papers getting hold of our one-line schedules that 
detail each scene that we're shooting with just one 
sentence. There's a scene where Grace has to hit me 
over the head with a neutron ram, which is written as 
Grace bonks the Doctor’. So this goes back to Britain 
and...!” Besides, insists Paul, the first kiss isn’t even 

a licentious thing. “It's all very innocent. The Doctor 
has just realised who he is, he’s jubilant, and gives 
Grace a kiss. That's all it is.” 


DAPHNE ASHBROOK: “Grace certainly finds the Doctor 
attractive. Oh, absolutely. Yes.” 
Is the feeling mut 
“Oh, I think so. He asks me to go with him at the 
end. It’s all very romantic.” 


PAUL McGANN DAPHNE ASHBROOK: “There was 


somebody who defended the snog,” says Daphne. “He 
actually said 

“You took advantage of me 

“No, he said, ‘C'mon, this is the ‘gos!’ It was 
brilliant to know that there was somebody out there 
who went, ‘Wait a minute..." 

“We did have one foot on the floor, didn't we?” 


uggests Paul 


Yes, we did.” 

“I think it was awkward for everybody but us. They 
were all flapping around like we'd just made history 
or something.” 

“It started to rain,” recalls Daphne. “I was like, ‘Oh 
hell, my hair's curling up, let's just get it over with 

“And I was like, ‘I hate this wig!” 

Yes, what about that wig — it wasn't good, was it? 

“Tt wasn't good,” admits Paul. “No, it wasn't. Segal 
gets really annoyed when I say that. When I saw 
him recently, I said, ‘It was a terrible wig, wasn't it?’ 


Paul McGann 


He said, ‘That thing cost me a fortune!’ But | hated 
it. I hated wearing it. Actors do. It's like wearing false 
moustaches or beards. You don't want something 


stuck to your head. It cramps your style.” 
“You had a bad reaction. You had a reaction to 
the glue.” 


“No, that was to the kiss,” teases Paul 
“No! No! It was not.” 
“It gave me crabs.” 

“No! Oh my God! No, you were taking the 
wig off after we'd been shooting forever,” 
remembers Daphne, “and you went, ‘Hey, 
look at my head! What's 
happened?’ The make-up artist 
and I, all we could do. 
couldn't stop laughing. You 
were like, ‘My skin looks like 
> 


we just 


this, and you're in hysterics 
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It really does mess up your skin, Eventually it starts 
to pick your skin off.” 

You know, | could have played it as a skinhead,” 
considers Paul. “It could have been great. As it was 
it was tiresome... A wig will always look like a wig, 
because it’s got no movement. I had a helmet on 


I'd never do it again. No more wigs.” 


PAUL McGANN: “Segal, once or twice, 
might have said, ‘You're to do this in 
this way.’ Maybe just a gesture or — 
just something. Tiny things but 
important things. The fans would go, 
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hil Cc 
Philip Segal 


‘You were this part Tom Baker, and that part so and 
so,’ and I'm thinking, was 1? Most of the time I was 
just hanging on. S 
lives and breathes Doctor Who. He was that kid! It was 
his volition and enthusiasm that got the movie 


gal was the biggest fan. He totally 


made, and he was always concerned that the icons 
the identifiable images and props, the things that 

you dispense with at your peril — had to be there. 

To the uninitiated — like Fox TV, who were making it 
it was mystifying. ‘Why do we need a — what? Sonic 

screwdriver?’ ‘Because we just do!” 


PHILIP SEGAL: “We went through everything from 
Jean-Marc Lofficier’s Terrestrial Indexes and 
catalogues, the Peter Haining books and the Cybermen 
book. We went through the videotapes — The Hartnell 
Years, The Tom Baker Years and so on — and a huge 
pile of magazines. I was petrified of getting the details 
wrong, I don't pretend to be a guru. I know a lot about 
the show, and love a lot, but there are many things 
that I don't know.” 

But do these small continuity points really matter? 
The programme has never been known for its 
consistency in such things. Surely the big challenge is 
to get the character of the Doctor right and to capture 
that special attitude of Doctor Wh 

“Absolutely. The scene in the movie that’s a real 
tribute to our efforts to get that right is the one where 
the Doctor is in the park and beginning to remember 
who he is. Just as Grace begins to get into all this, the 
Doctor is 
in talking about how perfectly his shoes fit. That is 
Doctor Who,” 

Tiny events and big events given equal importance? 

Exactly! I hope the film is full of that. It was 


suddenly off the subject and more interested 


difficult at first to explain this style to those in 
positions of responsibility at Fox or Universal, but as 
we got going the show was able to speak for itself... 
This Doctor Who had a great sense of danger combined 
with a great sense of fun. It has to be fun, but never at 
the expense of it being camp. It must also have a sense 
of conviction. That creates the magic. 


PHILIP SEGAL: “It mustrit be reduced to camp silliness like 
its last years in the '8os.” 


PHILIP SEGAL: “That's why Geoff Sax has done such 

a wonderful job. He understood that what is equally 
important to this project, besides the story and 

the character, are the details. To me, that’s what 
science fiction is really all about, at least in terms of 
production.” The new TARDIS interior is particularly 
impressive. “The level of detail on that set was really 
important to me. The idea was always to make the 
promise as large as we can make it. Originally it was 
designed to be twice as large as it is, with twice as 
many rooms. The wall that forms the library was 
actually going to be a library, the wall with the clock 
was planned as a study full of clocks, and so on. 
What I envisaged was that each of the six sides of 

the console had a specific function, and each room 
opposite was an extension of that; science, knowledge, 
whatever. Unfortunately, we didn't have the time or 
money to achieve that. I always had to fight and fight 
and fight on this show — first to get it, and then to get 
everything that I want on screen.” 


MATTHEW JAcoss: “I thought it was interesting that the 
control room set paid much more homag 
than to the future — as opposed to the original, which 
looked to all the modern, pop-art designs of the day 

This seems to be more of a throwback, but what I like 
about the TARDIS is that it's a character itself, and 

will, therefore, forever be changing.” 


to the past 


GEOFFREY sax: “I wouldn't call it hi-tech. The TARDIS 
has been designed very much like it was, but there are 
a lot of old-fashioned bits and pieces in there; it's run 
by valves and tr 


istors, rather than silicon chips.” 


How, then, would Geoffrey sum up the basic tone 
of the movie? 

“If I had to call it anything at all, 1 would probably 
call it a comedy thriller... It would work as a thriller 
even if it wasn't about Time Lords and time travel... 
The original Doctor Who had an awful lot of humour 
in it, and an awful lot of humanity, and that’s what 
we're trying to keep. At the same time, I'd like to 
think that the audience is going to be scared at times, 
and they're going to laugh at times. The trick is in 
juxtaposing those two disciplines.” 

What are they going to be scared of? 

“They're going to be scared by the Doctor's old 
nemesis, the Master, and the evil that he doe: 

The Master finds a new body at around the same 
time that the Doctor does, and then they're locked in 
conflict through the rest of the piece.” 

Eric Roberts is the Master. Was that casting in place 
when Geoffrey joined? 

“No, it wasn't. | was heavily involved in that. There 
was a list of possibles, I'd seen Eric's work, and | was 
very excited when we discussed the idea, I didn't think 
we were going to get him.” 


ERIC ROBERTS: “I went to school in England in 1973 — 1 
stayed on Gower Street in London — and all my friends 
said, ‘You've never seen Doctor Who? Watch this!” So 
we watched Doctor Who every week for 

Did it frighten him? 

“Nah. In fact, everybody liked to sit around the 
drawing room and watch the Doctor, and we'd all say 
how ‘awfully cheesy’ it was. But we never turned it off.” 

Did having watched the series influence his 


ever!" 


decision to take the role of the Master? 

“Of course. You see, | only remember the Master 
as a big, black, oozing blob. When 1 heard that the 
Master was an open role that they were offering me, 
I said, ‘So I've got to be black and ooze?’ They said 
‘No, no. You take over a paramedic’s body. You're 
handsome for the first part of the film, and after that 
you become a monster.’ With that, I came running, 

1 thought it would be fun. The paramedic, Bruce, is 
just an ordinary guy out of New York with a job in San 
Francisco. A nice guy. Didn't do no harm to anybody, 
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He's got a very attractive redheaded wife [Miranda, 
played by Eric’s real-life other half, Eliza], who he ends 
up killing after he’s possessed by the Master... What's 


great about this part is that I don’t have to take it home 


with me. | don't have to think about it. 1 can go home 
and learn my lines, I can eat, I can do my washing 
up and make my phone calls and not be the Master 
That's what's really fun.” 


SYLVESTER Mccoy: “Eric Roberts was very interesting 

He comes from the Hollywood school of acting — or is 
it the Joan Collins school of acting? — in the sense of 
What do I look like?’ 


back, being dead, I listened and watched him work 


acting, Whenever I was on my 


American actors work very well with the camera. It's a 
valid way of working. Eric was very worried about the 


lighting in the earlier scenes, because he wanted to 


make himself look soft, to balance with the eventual 
evil he becomes. He was very aware of his part, very 
conscious of making all the elements work. It's not 
necessarily my way of working. I’ve got more things 
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to worry about, like learning my lines... He was very 
much into make sure they captured what he wanted 
them to capture. We got on very well. He's very nice, 
and he had great respect for British actors. He trained 
over here, at the Royal Academy.” 


PAUL McGANN He was kind 
of strange to work with,” says Paul. “He could be 
amazingly good and really on the money, but sometimes 
he could just be amazingly bad and, like, just way off 
“Oh my God,” laughs Daphne, “you can't say that!” 
“When I think of him, I always think of him taking 
nearly three weeks to realise that that guy with the 
skinhead who was on the set at the end of the day was 
me! It was me without the wig on. It took him weeks 


DAPHNE ASHBROOK 


to twig that.” 
“He didn't re: 
“You're right. 
“There was like an invisible bubble around him." 
“In his efforts to get into the spirit of it, I think he 
put his own back up a bit,” persists Paul. “He sort of 
made himself really stiff and awkward and tense 


lly make a lot of friends 


He never relaxed, did he? Sometimes it's patent that 
you've got a terrible actor in front of you, because 
they're not giving anything back, but that wasn't Eric’s 
problem, Eventually, when he got into it, he was good 
He was brilliant. You hit the ball to him and he hit it 
straight back 

“He came in after we'd been shooting for three 
s, I think,” takes up Daphne. “He came in and 
changed the atmosphere.” 


wee 


“I don't mean to rub it in,” adds Paul, “but it 
mitigated the guy. He put his foot in it, didn't he, really?” 
“When I was crap with you,” Daphne says to Paul 
“I could say, ‘Hah, that was just total rubbish,’ and we 
would laugh about it and fix it 
like Eric, where there's sort of this distance, you 


But with someone 
would never think of saying anything.” 


GEOFFREY SAX: “The thing about Eric is, he can be very 
frightening, but he still keeps it within the framework 
of Doctor Who. 
where he’s trying to convince Chang Lee that he [the 
Master] is good and it’s the Doctor that's evil. Eric 
really does make a marvellous villain,” 


There's a lot of fun in those scenes 


ERIC ROBERTS: “It's like being turned loose in the 
playground every day when 1 get to work. The Master 


does so many horrible things, but I guess the worst 
is the way I can take people’s good spirits and inject 
them with evilness, so they become like me — they 


become my servants.” 


tso: “Chang Lee and the Master spent a lot 
of time together, so | had to spend a lot of time with 
Eric. | had heard stories about him, but 1 didn't want 
to take them as fact. I like to give everybody a fair 
chance, I'd appeared with Eric before, on a movie 
called Past Perfect, but I hadn't had a chance to talk 
with him much, For some reason, on Doctor Who 


the first conversation that 1 had with Eric ended 
badly. There was some kind of miscommunication 
I think, or 1 must have been nervous. Our 
conversation ended with, ‘Oh, f off! Let's just 
like, not talk to each other.’ | was like, oh no, I've 
screwed up, Eric Roberts hates me, I'll never work in 
this town again!” Fortunately, Eric wasn't one to hold 
a grudge: “As it turned out, he was one of the most 
helpful people to me on set. He was constantly giving 
me advice about how to treat your peers, how to stand 
up for yourself, how to work with directors, how to 
explore different aspects of the character. He was kind 
of like a mentor to me. I really appreciated a lot of his 
advice. He sort of took me under his wing, 

Not unlike the relationship between the Master and 
Chang Lee? 

“Very similar, actually. I don't know whether he did 


that on purpose... If that chemistry came across on 
screen, it was because of what was happening on set. 
So — ahem — was Yee Jee the son that Eric had 
always yearned for? 
“Heh heh! I just kind of played along with Eric 


which was, er... hang on, that’s what the Master did 


with Chang Lee! Life immitating art. How 
cheesy. He said to me, ‘At some point, I got a 
reputation for being a dick on set,’ and he sort 
of advised me, ‘Don't be that way, Don't let the 
business get to you so that you get jaded, and 
worn down, and give up on people. Be nice, 


right? Be easy to work with,”” 


PAUL MeGANN: "I remember, three or four 

days running, he was making sort of asides 
about me being 
being — effeminate. Yeah, and how there was 


not my character, but me 


Eric Roberts 


no way that he was going to be effeminate 
3ut Eric Roberts is the 
Paul shrugs. “You said it.’ 


ampest thing in the movie! 


ric ROBERTS: How bad am 1? I’m cartoon terrible! 
The Master is fun — and funny, hopefully — and 
entertaining. And all the little kids, all the under-tens, 
will go, ‘Wow!"” 


GEOFFREY sax: “He's not camp or anything like that 


He's genuinely scary.” 


RIC ROBERTS: “At the end, | show up in this 
incredible cape over a black snakeskin suit. I stride 


in and say, “There's no time left to waste’ — to which 


everyone replies, ‘But there's time to change!’ So 

I reply, somewhat theatrically, ‘I always dress for the 
occasion!’ All my life I never got excited about clothes. 
I never knew what girls were so thrilled about — all 
that ‘Look at this! Oh my God! That's sooo beautiful! 
Then I got this cape of mine, and finally 1 understood 
what girls were talking about, I kept saying, ‘Look at 
my cape!’ to anyone who'd listen.” 
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But doesn't Eric ever crave to be the good guy; the 
loveable, romantic lead? 
“I do. I really do.” 


Yee jee Tso; “He can throw on the bad guy thing really 
well, ‘Bwa-ha-ha-ha! I’m going to kill you now.' He fits 
perfectly with that. It totally worked. A lot of fans that 
I've talked to have said that it’s, er, different, but they 
really enjoyed it nonetheless.” 


DAPHNE ASHBROOK: “Didn't we go 


PAUL McGANN g 


to a screening?” says Paul. “I remember there was a 
screening in Los Angeles...” 

Daphne nods, “Yes, I walked out.” 

“Me too.” 


TERRANCE Dicks: “Barry [Letts] and 1 were invited to 
go to the preview in our capacity as grand old men of 
Doctor Who. We both desperately wanted the film to 
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“The film was badly promoted. 
Miele} It was the victim of a political 
assassination...” Philip Segal 


work, It started off pretty well with all that ER stuff, 
and the thing they really got right was the casting 

of Paul McGann, but as it went on we just sat there 
grinding our teeth. That ending made no sense, with 
Grace fiddling around under the TARDIS console 

We came out looking grim. A BBC executive who 

I knew slightly said, ‘Well, Terrance, what did you 
think of it?’ ‘Incoherent crap,’ | responded. I then 
thought perhaps I'd better go before I said something 
tactless!” 


PHILIP SEGAL: “It was always going to divide the 


audience... Regeneration stories always have. All in all 
everyone found a lot to like in the film, and it suggested 


there was an audience for the future.” 


DAPHNE ASHBROOK: “The movie was 
some kind of halfway house,” says Paul, “between 
being British and North American, You know, it was 
a deliberate attempt to get things off the ground in 
America. They never quite got there.” 

Why do Paul and Daphne think the TV Movie 
wasn't taken up as a series? 

“I can only imagine that some other pilot was 
preferred,” says Paul. “I was under the impression 
that they didn't make it into a series simply because it 
didn't make the cut.” 

Daphne: 
America opposite [US sitcom] Roseanne, which was a 


PAUL McGANN 


They put the airing of the movie in 


huge hit.” It was the season finale. “Yeah, and he was 
having a heart attack — what was his name?” 

“Philip Segal?” says Paul, with a twinkle in his eye 

“No! No, it was — hah, that's funny.” 

“John Goodman?” 

“Yeah, John Goodman's character had a heart 
attack in that episode, so of course we could have, 
I think, gotten a much bigger audience if they hadn't 
scheduled us opposite Roseanne.” 


“The viewers watched me for the 
first ten minutes — then when Paul came on, they all 
switched off!” 


R McCOY 


SOPHIE ALDRED: “Because Sylvester was in it, and 
hearing his side of the story, I was really looking 
forward to it. I thought that unfortunately it 
suffered from Americanisation, | loved Sylvester's 
performance, but I was a bit disappointed with the 
female character, because they had gone back to the 
assistant in low-cut dre: If that had been Ace, it 
would have been her riding the motorbike with Paul 
McGann on the back, screaming!" 


PHILIP SEGAL: “Fox was extremely disappointed by the 
performance of the film — but that result isn't entirely 
surprising. The film was very badly promoted in the 
US, and Fox never seemed to have their hearts in it. It 
suffered badly because of that... It's completely down 
At Fox, Doctor Who 
was the victim of a total political assassination 

Was the BBC more enthusiastic? 

“Oh yes, absolutely, The level of support from 
the BBC was tremendous. They were very keen all 
the way through to make sure that everything was 


to internal politics within Fox 


absolutely right 

Was it difficult working with two different 
companies in equal control, with differing needs? 

It did become quite difficult at times. There 
were a lot of opinions and requirements to satisfy 
Sometimes it was certainly a case of ‘too many cooks’ 
However, | think everyone did the very best they 
could, given the time and resources available and the 
politics of the situation.” 


PAUL McGANN: “I'm confident that, had it been 
commissioned, it would have found its feet. It would 
have taken a while, but it would have found its feet 
And my kids would now be Canadians! So life's weird. 
But no regrets. I think ours was a decent stab... But it 


wasn't to be.” 


YEE JEE TSO; “It was kind of a gamble, but we took a 
good shot at it, right? I'm pleased with how it turned 


out, but, yeah, it was disappointing that it ended 
there... We had, it seemed, insurmountable problems 
and I think we 
did a phenomenal job. Obviously people are going to 
complain that, like, this British show was hammered 
away and turned into an American thing, but 1 don't 
think people should see it that way. If people could 
accept that it was just a new direction, then it might 
have eased the way for a new series. Perhaps we 


to deal with to make the project work 


should have gone even further? By now we could have 


made Doctor Who into a darker, Angel-like sci-fi thing 
in which the Doctor has, like, some mental problems. 
People are fascinated by that kind of thing... Maybe 
we should have gone all out and said, ‘Screw it, we're 
going to turn Doctor Who into an American show. I'm 
not saying that British shows are no good, or that the 
British version of Doctor Who was crap, but we might 
as well have gone all the way.” 

Would Yee Jee have stayed on had Doctor Who been 


taken up as a series? 

“Yeah, | think so. Chang Lee wasn't killed off, so 
the story was left open, | would have been happy to 
go whichever way they wanted with that character.” 


PAUL MeGANN: “Always?! Bloody hell! The rest of my 


life, you mean 

Well, does he see an end to his association with 
Doctor Who? 

“What, a divorce? If there was a divorce, it would 
have to be by mutual consent. Well, wouldn't it? 
That's all I'm going to say on the matter, | don't 
wish to pre-empt this kind of spat. 1 wouldn't be an 
actor if I could see six months ahead.” 

Does Paul like that way of living? 

“I'm used to it.” 

But isn't it tough? 

“Of course it’s tough, Absolutely, yeah. You don't 
know what's going to happen next 
six days away — but you do get used to it, amazingly 
the real consolation is 


six weeks away 


The consolation is you're 
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doing the thing you wanted to do in the first place. 
Even when times are lean, that’s a bit consolation.” 


PAUL McGANN: “With something like Doctor Who, 
whether you played him for six weeks like I did, or six 
years or whatever, it's really immaterial. Once you're 
in the loop, you're in the loop." 


PHILIP SEGAL: “Doctor Who must be a labour of love. If 
you don't love it, you shouldn't be working on it... The 
show has the potential to be huge...” 


PAUL MeGANN: “Doctor Who is unique in TV in that it 
hasn't been stolen or adapted from literature, it hasn't 
come from theatre; it's TV born and bred. That's its 
pedigree. Who is to say that it can't carry on as long as 
there's television 


PHILIP SEGAL: “It deserves to be loved the world over. 
I'm absolutely certain that we could have got there if 
we were given a chance 
to work with it further, 
I am certain, howeve 
that its time will come, 
that it will get its 
chance...” 


PAUL McGANN: “It'll be 
interesting to see what 
happens next." 


Worldwid 
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RUSSELL T DAVIES: “I bashed out the first two chapters 
in my spare time. I sent in this dead lazy submission, 
which just said, ‘I've got no idea what happens in the 
end, but trust me. I write.’ The arrogance of youth! 
Within two weeks, Rebecca had sent me back a 
detailed ‘psi-powers’ breakdown, with my story 
woven into this whole epic structure.” This was the 


New Adventures’ ongoing ‘psi-powers’ arc. It involved 
humans with psychic abilities, and a shadowy 
organisation known as the Brotherhood. “I’m not sure 
I understood the whole Brotherhood arc, to be honest 
I just kept it vague and hoped someone else would 
make sense of it. I'd planned three months off to write 
it, but then I got two big ITV commissions at the same 
time, so it turned into a nightmare. | barely slept for 
five weeks, bashing out that book — and it shows." 
There was interest at the time in Damaged Goods as a 
television property. In February 1997, it was licensed 
to Granada Television for media and allied rights. “I 
had to defer my deadlines on the ITV stuff because 

of Damaged Goods, so Granada leant me a researcher 
Maria Grimley, to do all the legwork on the novel, just 
so | could finish in time. This led to various Granada 
folk reading Damaged Goods and suggesting that the 
Mrs Jericho story would make a good thriller in its 
own right. It would've stripped out all the sci-fi stuff 

— including the Doctor, obviously — and been cut back 
to just the story of twins separated at birth, one sold 
illegally to a wealthy woman who then discovers that 
her child is sick and sets out to replace him with the 
other twin. | think the treatment was called The Mother 
War. Nothing happened with that 


To be concluded in 
In Their Own Words Volume Six: 1997-2008 @ 
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he Sylvester McCoy era of Doctor Who isn't 
fashionable these days. But neither are a lot 
of other things that are great. For me, as a 
viewer at the time, it was when Doctor Who 
went back to being the show I'd followed for 
over a decade, and stopped being a series 
where the only way a character could affect the story was by 
carrying a gun. 

I think one of the reasons some fans are down on these 
episodes is that the Seventh Doctor is small, and sometimes 
silly, and has difficulty with imperiously taking charge. 

He, and the actor playing him, find expressing anger 
problematic. I think those are very Doctorish characteristics. 

I have a romantic attachment to the experimental nature 
of this era, to how much Andrew Cartmel and his team 
were trying new ideas. To how young everyone was. I was 
captivated at the time by the ‘dark Doctor’ stuff, as in love 
with it as | was with the work of Alan Moore and Frank 
Miller, the zeitgeist beside which this direction made such 
sense. I waited urgently to see how the legend developed. 

I hung on the asides and hints, and filled in the gaps with 
my imagination. It was only the second time a production 
team had looked at Doctor Who since it began, and said ‘let's 
try it in an entirely different way’. (The first being Pertwee.) 

Of course, making it modern made it age badly. We look 
at the aesthetic choices now and sometimes wince. At one 
point people did that about the 1960s. And there will come 
a year when David Tennant’s shoes will seem ridiculous. 
That's just nature. 

The new plan made the show unpredictable again. But 
it also gave us one of the best Dalek stories, one of the best 
Brigadier stories (how criminally under-rated is the over- 
reaching ambition of Battlefield?), the return of metaphor to 
a show of which it used to be a major element, the Doctor 
once more as something other, and not just a collection of 
tics inherited from previous production teams, learned rote 
from fandom. Some of the scripts tried to pack too much 
in. Tried to move too fast. Give me that over running up and 
down a lot of corridors. 

The new version of Doctor Who has taken on loads of this 
stuff. Survival, the last story screened, shocking at the time 
for its everyday suburban streets, reaches ahead in terms of 
production, and just about connects with Rose, 15 years later. 
You could almost make it now, New Who is virtually the 
New Adventures novels by other means. 

And the plan worked as well as it could. People forget 
that. The first good reviews in years. Attention in the music 
press. A feeling of engagement and swift change. But it 
was up against Coronation Street, and didn't have a big star 
in the lead, and was unloved at the Corporation. Cartmel, 

a success, was given Casualty and the show died as it was 
always going to. But thanks to him and his team, our series 
ended bravely, not begging for attention, but feeling like a 
first season of something that might have bloomed. 

This was my Doctor Who. 

And so let me say something else that's not very 
fashionable: mainstream success is not everything. Making 
a small group of people very happy is also brilliant. And 
loving something that a lot of people sneer at. And valuing 
content over appearances, depth over surface weakness. 

I think those things are very Doctorish characteristics too. @ 
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For almost 30 years, Doctor Who Magazine has documented the making of this unique 
television series, interviewing every major player, be they actors, directors, producers, 
designers, writers... even monsters! L2 


This Special Edition gathers together the these interviews, as the cast and crew themselves recall 
their part in the history of Doctor Who, for a frank, forthright, and insightful memoir — in turns 
funny, poignant, and surprising. To illustrat Story, we have selected hundreds of amazing pictures 
— iconic images from the BBC archives, alongside less familiar shots from private collections. 


This volume covers one of the most creative and innovative periods in the history of the series, beginning 
with the first appearance of the Seventh Doctor, Sylvester McCoy. It follows the events of the late 1980s, 
when the Doctor was redefined as being ‘more than just a Time Lord’ and a Machiavellian figute who was 
prepared to use his companion, Ace, as a pawn in his fight against evil. Meanwhile, behind the scenes, find 
out why powers at the BBC decided to end the run of the UK's longest running science-fiction show — and 
how a new series of novels, a Children in Need Special, radio adventures and made-for-video productions 
filled the gap left behind by the TV series. And discover how the series made its comeback with 
Paul McGann as the Eighth Doctor in the 1996 TV Movie — as Doctor Who simply refused to die... 


se Sylvester McCoy, Paul McGann, Jon Pertwee, Peter Davison, Colin Baker, 
John Nathan-Turner, Bonnie Langford, Sophie Aldred, Philip Segal, Daphne Ashbrook, Andrew Cartmel 
and many more ~ plus an Afterword by Human Nature writer |! 


